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2 
3 HE twentieth annual convention was felt by many to 
be one of the outstanding conventions in the history of the 
International Council. Only in Detroit, in 1939, did the regis- 
tration exceed that of this convention. 

Visitation in the schools began on Wednesday when about 
sixty individuals visited the special classes. On Thursday 
approximately 350 people visited the various schools and 
classes. 

The convention began with a record enrollment in the 
ten study classes on Thursday afternoon, some 700 people overcrowding 
them. By Saturday 769 people had registered, and approximately 200 others 
came in for single sessions. 

The International Council is grateful to the many personalities that con 
tributed to the program. The success of the convention is largely due to the 
numerous individuals (1) that cooperated in organizing the program, and 
(2) that gave of their time and effort by serving on the study class panels and 
on the sectional and general sessions. 


To Miss Carrie B. Levy, local arrangements chairman; Mr. Frank V. 
Powell, state arrangements chairman; and to the local committee chairmen 
and numerous special class teachers in the city of Milwaukee goes the credit 
for the excellent arrangements and entertainment. Milwaukee’s reputation 
for hospitality was well exemplified by this group and by the appearance of 
the superintendents, the mayor, and the state superintendent—all of whom 
contributed to the program. An original and important contribution of the 
local committee was the serving of coffee and koffee kuchen in the halls all 
day Friday. The members greatly appreciated the refreshments which we 
hope furthered the digestion of the intellectual feast provided by the speakers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Because of the many knotty problems facing the Council, the board of 
directors met five times during the convention. Some of the discussions and 


actions of this group and of the Council meeting are summarized below. 


1. The committee on administration and reorganization, headed by Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Norris, reported and recommended that some changes in organiza- 
tion of the Council be made. The committee felt that a reorganization should 
provide for better representation of the chapters, and for more participation 
by the chapters. The suggestions were (1) to increase the number of mem- 
bers on the board of directors so that each member will represent a district, 
end also so that each field of exceptional children will be represented, (2) that 
a delegate assembly, representing all of the chapters, take the place of the 


(Continued on page 227) 
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The Exceptional Child in War Time 


In times of stress some of us lose 
heart, while others gather inspiration 
from the same events. In the present 
world crisis many will feel that effort 
expended on salvaging the excep- 
tional child is less important than other 
national issues; but many will feel that 
this emergency spotlights the needs 
and values of the exceptional child. 
These more optimistic souls will think 
of many ways in which the _ handi- 
capped can play a role of genuine use- 
fulness in the national effort, and will 
understand how his cause in the time 
of peace to follow must gain rather 
than lose. This does not mean that we 
should exploit the war-time situation 
by attempting to capitalize it for the 
advantage of the handicapped child, 
but rather that we can honestly and 
patriotically urge wih more promise 
than heretofore the useful role of these 
individuals as citizens and the con 
servation of their welfare as a sig 
nificant part of the ultimate goal of the 
present struggle. We are relearning 
the lessons of conservation and econ- 
omy of material resources and the in- 
terdependence of each citizen upon 
every other. Far from deserting the 
exceptional child in this 
should redouble our effort to demon- 
strate his value to society and thereby 
indicate the importance of extending 
rather than contracting our programs 
for his welfare. 


crisis, we 


In urging the needs of handicapped 
children we do not have to be re- 


Edgar A. Doll 


minded that they are people, meriting 
our respect and sympathy like other 
folks. Far from considering them as 
social flotsam, the newer attitudes call 
for respect rather than pity, coopera- 
tion rather than patronage, assimila- 
tion rather than segregation. A life- 
boat at sea requires not only navigator 
and steersman, but also those that man 
the oars, those that bail, those that fur- 
nish comfort and cheer, and even those 
whose lesser aptitudes give stimula- 
tion to such efforts by their very ap- 
peal for salvation. 

It has often been emphasized that 
there are few differences between the 
exceptional and the normal person ex- 
cept in specific directions. Many nor- 
mal persons are handicapped in some 
way, and most handicapped persons 
are normal in many ways. The mental 
defective may have sound health, the 
crippled a sound mind, the deaf good 
vision, and the blind good hearing. So 
also the normal person may lack cour- 
age, may be poorly adjusted, unskilled, 
or feebly motivated. 

We may well paraphrase, for the 
handicapped, Shylock’s passionate ap- 
peal in defense of his people: 

“T am an exceptional child! Hath 


not such a child eyes? hath 
not such a child ,|hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed 


by the same means, warmed and 


@ Epcar A. Dott, Pu. D., is director of psychological research, The Training School 


at Vineland, New Jersey. 


For biography see our Cover Portrait, page 201. 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN WAR TIME 


cooled by the same winter and 
summer as the normal child is? If 
you prick us, do we not bleed? if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
if you poison us, do we not die? 
and if you wrong us shall we not 
be a threat to your own welfare? 
If we are like you in the rest, we 
will resemble you in that. If a 
normal person disregard a handi- 
capped person, what is his hu- 
mility? burden or menace. If a 
normal person disregard the in- 
terests of the handicapped, what 
should his sufferance be by return 
example? why, burden and menace. 
The disparagement you teach me I 
will execute; and it shall go hard 
with you but I will better the in- 
struction.” 


How is the role of the handicapped 
child in time of war and in the peace 
to follow different from that of the nor- 
mal person? Our efforts have been 
ill spent if the public has not yet 
learned that the handicapped child is 
with us, will always be among us, has 
an important place in the human social 
family circle, and can hold up his own 
end if given a chance to do so. In pro- 
posing a program for the capitalization 
of professional effort in one field, that 
of psychology, an illustration for the 
practical operation of that program was 
drawn from the field of mental de- 
ficiency.” Here the usefulness of the 
mental defective was made clear both 
in his own right and as a substitute for 
mentally normal persons. Other writ- 
ers have more specifically outlined the 
particular areas of usefulness that can 


SHAKESPEARE. WILLIAM, The Merchant of 


Venice, Act III, Scene I. 

‘Dott, Epcar A., “Scientific Freedom,” Jour- 
nal of Consultina Psychology, 6:1-7, Janu- 
ary-February 1942. 
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be served by various types of handi- 
capped persons.* 

A subcommittee on mental deficiency 
of the emergency committee in psy- 
chology of the National Research Coun- 
cil‘ has proposed a fairly definite pro- 
gram for capitalizing the positive use- 
fulness of the mentally subnormal in 
the total program of national effort, and 
for avoiding the menace of those feeble- 
minded that are not so employed. 
Among other things this subcommittee 
has examined the possibilities for 
utilizing the feeble-minded in semi- 
skilled occupations and manufacturing 
industries vitally related to war-time 
activity and likely to be important in 
the peace to follow. A_ preliminary 
survey of these occupations reveals that 
a very large number of them do not re- 
quire more of formal education, special 
knowledge, previous experience, spe- 
cific training, skills, social contacts, and 
the like than can be reasonably well 
satisfied by large numbers of mental 
defectives. Many of these occupations 
are already successfully served by men- 
tal defectives not yet identified as such; 
many others could be so served with 
a modicum of wise placement, specific 
preparation, and sympathetic super- 
vision. 

Our special classes have amply dem- 
onstrated that training in socialized 
habits and occupational virtues may go 
far toward substituting for other apti- 
tudes. These principles apply with 
equal force, although perhaps in dif- 
ferent directions, for all types of handi- 
capped children. The problem is es- 
sentially one of identification, classifica- 


‘Huncerrorp, R. H., “The Handicapped in 
War,” Better Guidance, 1941. 


‘Dott, Focar A., News Note: “Mental De- 
ficiency in Relation to National Emergency,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 8:93, Decem- 


ber 1941. 
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tion, training, placement, and _ super- 


vision. With these supplied only in 


somewhat more careful measure than 
is required for normal persons, the 
genuine usefulness of the handicapped 
becomes more readily evident. 

The handicapped child in school is 
only a brief space removed from adult 


social responsibility. Each year the 
schools release a new quota of the 
handicapped along with the normal to 
take up the work of the community. It 
is our responsibility to insure that 
when released they shall be equipped 
in the same proportion to their talents 
as is the normal child. And it should 
be our special concern to see that their 
placement in the community shall favor 
their aptitudes rather than exaggerate 
their inaptitudes. 

This is no plea for an unrealistic ap- 
proach to the problem. The _ handi- 
capped child is specifically defective or 
deficient in some way. But what is 
needed in recognizing these shortcom- 
ings is vigorous emphasis on the resi- 
due of normal talents that we tend to 
ignore while paying too close attention 
to the handicap. In mobilizing all our 
human resources, however great or 
small, who shall say what capabilities 
of the handicapped person may not be 
sufficient to offset the more immediate- 
ly obvious aptitudes of a normal per- 
son? Success is a result of the syn- 
thesis of talents—intelligence in rela- 
tion to effort, physique in relation to 
skill, personality in relation to acquired 
knowledge. In the balanced employ- 
ment of these aptitudes social com- 
petence is not the result of any one 
alone, but rather of their integration, 


proficiency in one direction offsetting 
deficiency in another. 


We need not then look upon the edu- 
cation of exceptional children as senti- 
mental patronage, but rather as sound 
public policy. Many a rejected stune 
has proved to be a keystone when 
architectural design is fully compre- 
hended. History is not wanting in 
examples of great services performed 
by “little people.” The greatest virtue 
of our democracy is that there is a place 
of usefulness and a sphere of happi- 
ness for each of us regardless of talent 
cr defect. Not a little of the progress 
of the world is directly attributable to 
handicapped persons whose compensat- 
ing talents broke down the barriers ob- 
structing their usefulness. 


These are days when every person, 
child as well as adult, is eager to per- 
form some active part whether large or 
small in the national effort. We shall 
do well by our children to share our 
anxieties with them, to exchange in- 
formation and points of view, to give 
and receive comfort and aid. Children 
do not want over-protection but rather 
to take their place in proportion to 
their degree of talent and development. 
They are not always too young to know, 
too feeble to participate, or too dis- 
interested to share. Hence we may 
profitably pursue our conviction with- 
out deprecation—the handicapped child 
does have a place in war time as well 
as in peace; he is one af us and merits 
our respect as he gives us his coopera- 
tion; and we should ,look forward to 
his future as attentively as to that of 
every other person. 


The extent of sex irregularities among children of school age indicates all too clear- 
ly that parents are not living up to their responsibility in giving proper sex instruction. 
Vice-PresIpENT Evtswortu B. Buck, New York City Board of Education. 
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Heart Disease in School Children 
with Special Reference to Their Care 
and Placement in School 


] HERE are, for all practical pur- 
poses, only two types of heart disease 
seen in children of school age. The 
first and smaller group are those born 
with abnormalities of the heart. The 
second group, which com- 
prises about eighty-five 
per cent of all heart disease 
in children, is the direct re- 
sult of rheumatic fever. 

Congenital defects of the 
heart and great vessels are 
They com- 
prise about five per cent of 


relatively rare. 


the totel incidence of or- 
ganic heart disease in child- 
hood. More than half of 
these congenital anomalies 
are in themselves of no im- 
portance and in no way limit the in- 
dividual’s capacity for physical activity 
-the usual penalty imposed by heart 
remainder have more 
cardiovascular defects, and 
definite limitation of physical activity. 
The ultimate outlook for this latter 
group is not good, and for many of 
them, education is merely a passing 


disease. The 
sericus 


KAIDEN-KEYSTONE 
Charles A. R. Connor 


Charles A. R. Connor 


episode in their short lives. Malnutri- 
tion, faulty growth and development 
are frequently found in congenital 
cardiacs. Mental deficiency is also a 
not infrequent occurrence. 

In deciding on the educa- 
tion and placement of these 
children in school it is im- 
portant to have a careful 
medical evaluation of the 
defect, as some of them are 
compatible with normal 
life. Many of these con- 
genital malformations are 
perilous, because of their 
liability of being the site of 
bacterial infection. This 
infection is serious and al- 
most invariably fatal. It 
tends to occur with greatest frequency 
in cases with a persistent ductus arter- 
iosus—a condition which is correct- 
ible by surgery. 

Before considering rheumatic heart 
‘A communicating vessel between the pul- 
monary artery and the arch of the aorta in 
the fetus; after birth it is transformed into 
a fibrous cord. 


© Cartes A. R. Connor, A. B., M. D., D. Mep. Sc., is the supervisor of ihe Cardiac 
classification service of the department of health of the City of New York. He is also an 
instructor in medicine at the New York University College of Medicine, and in charge of 
the student health service of the medical and dental colleges of New York University. 

Dr. Connor received his bachelor of arts degree from Holy Cross College, and his 
doctor in medicine, and later doctor of medical science degree at New York University. 


He is a diplomate of the American Board of Internal Medicine. 


Among his professional 


affiliations are the New York Academy of Medicine, the American and New York Heart 


Associations, and Alpha Omega Alpha, the honorary medical fraternity. 


He is on the 


staff of Bellevue and Lenox Hill Hospitals in New York City. 
The accompanying article is a summary of his remarks to the section on the lowered 


vitality child of the Council’s Milwaukee meeting. 
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disease as such, I should like to discuss 
briefly a few of the facts that have been 
established in recent studies of rheu- 
matic fever. 

Rheumatic fever is a chronic pro- 
tracted disease, characterized by a 
tendency to exacerbations and recur- 
rences. Such recurrences are more 
common when the initial infection oc- 
curs before puberty. They are also 
more common in the three-year period 
immediately following the first attack. 
The disease varies from a severe and 
even fatal attack to one of a very mild 
Its clinical manifestations are 
protean.’ It is a generalized infection 
and may affect any part of the body. 
The cardiac inflammation, which may 
be present even in mild attacks, or 
which may develop at repeated flare- 
ups stands out as its most dramatic 
manifestation. This is largely because 
any structural damage to the heart will 
ultimately be reflected in a disorder of 
function in other important organs of 
the body, whose physiological integrity 
depends upon an adequate blood cir- 
culation. 

The symptomatology of rheumatic 
fever is naturally variable, depending 
entirely on the severity of the general 
infection and the organs of the body 
involved. Symptoms of the general in- 
fection are fever, loss of weight, loss 
of appetite, pallor, fatigue and so forth. 
The local manifestations may be in the 
joints or muscles. They may be in the 
brain as in chorea. They are not in- 
frequently present only in the heart. 

The course of rheumatic fever in a 
given case is unpredictable. The out- 
look is dependent almost entirely on 
the factor of infection, that is, the child 
with a severe infection, or a continuous 
low-grade infection, or with repeated 


nature. 


*Trritation, aggravation 
Exceedingly variable 
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exacerbations of the infection, has a 
poorer prognosis. 

In discussing the cause or etiology 
of rheumatic fever, it is common to 
dismiss it with the statement that it is 
unknown. This is not precisely true, 
as many facts have been authenticated 
in recent years. It is, however, only 
fair to state that not all of the newer 
ideas have been universally accepted. 
Of primary importance in rheumatic 
infection, as most observers agree, is 
the close relationship between upper 
respiratory infections and the onset 
and recurrences of the disease. The 
one organism common to this sequence 
of respiratory infection and rheumatic 
fever is the hemolytic streptococcus, 
Group A. In hospitals and convales- 
cent homes in which careful routine 
bacteriological investigations have been 
carried out, this relationship has proven 
constant. Furthermore, there are 
authentic reports of epidemics of rheu- 
matic fever in military camps both in 
the last war and within the past year. 
In each epidemic the rheumatic fever 
was preceded by hemolytic streptococ- 
cal infections of the upper respiratory 
tract. In many _ instances scarlet 
fever’ was the preceding infection. The 
occurrence of certain immunological 
responses’ on the part of rheumatic 
fever patients to certain substances 
elaborated by Group A _ hemolytic 
streptococci also supports this view. 
Finally the recent demonstration of the 
prophylactic influence of sulfanilamide 
in respect to upper respiratory Group 
A hemolytic streptococcal infections 
and rheumatic fever, although still in 
the experimental stages, is further 
evidence along the same line. 


*A hemolytic streptococcus infection in an 
individual susceptible: to the erythrogenic 
toxin of the organism. 
’Anti-streptolysin titer 
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It is also known that there is a geo- 
graphic or climactic factor. In the 
northern parts of the United States 
rheumatic infection is much more com- 
In these geographic areas one 
is particularly 


mon. 
finds that the disease 
prevalent in the large cities, especially 
the crowded and waterfront sections— 
the areas commonly designated as the 
slums. Rheumatic fever has a familial 
incidence at least as high as that of 
tuberculosis. Whether this is due to 
an inherited (which 
seems most probable) or to the close 
contact of the entire family to the same 
factors of infection and environment is 
still unsettled. The high incidence of 
rheumatic fever in the lower economic 
housing, 
infection 


susceptibility 


groups indicates that poor 
overcrowding, exposure to 
and possibly inadequate nutrition are 
important causal factors. 

The medical problems of rheumatic 
children are best considered in the four 
stages of the infection. Education pro- 
cedures will vary depending entirely 
on the physical condition of the child. 

1. The child with active, acute 
rheumatic infection. This child should 
be confined to bed, if possible in a gen- 
eral hospital. All schooling should 
cease until this stage has abated. Its 
duration is variable, but it usually lasts 
two to ten weeks. 

2. A subacute or chronic stage often 
lasting for several months, in which the 
child should be in a convalescent home 
or quiet in his own or a foster home. 
During this stage bed-side teaching 
may be feasible in some cases. 

3. A recovered or quiescent stage, 
during which there is a liability to re- 
currence of rheumatic fever especially 
if the child contracts hemolytic strep- 
tococcal infections of the upper respira- 
tory passages. Convalescence should 
be prolonged to include this period, 
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which usually extends for a minimum 
of six months, and in a few instances 
for two or three years. In this period 
these children should not be permitted 
to attend school, but the use of home 
teachers or classes at convalescent in- 
stitutions are of value. This teaching 
combined with occupational therapy, as 
a recreation and a stimulant to creative 
work, should promote the child’s gen- 
eral welfare. 

4. An inactive stage. At this time 
it is safe to begin a schedule of slowly 
increasing physical activity in prepar- 
ation for the child’s return to a normal 
life. It is not until the child is definite- 
ly in this stage that he should be per- 
mitted to attend public school. It is 
then possible to determine what, if any, 
are the permanent effects of the rheu- 
matic fever on his heart. In presenting 
these various stages, I have not men- 
tioned the heart. This has been de- 
liberate, in the attempt to focus your 
attention on the factor of infection 
which is more important than any 
structural injury to the heart. In chil- 
dren, physical exertion is not a sig- 
nificant factor in the production of 
heart failure, while in the adult with 
heart disease it is probably the most 
frequent cause of cardiac breakdown. 
Exercise and physical, exertion which 
do not overtax the heart, improve the 
physical fitness of cardiac children. 
Once these children reach the inactive 
stage their greatest liability is to suf- 
fer recurrences of rheumatic fever 
after certain acute respiratory infec- 
tions. 

While prevention of recurrences is 
the most important problem, it is also 


‘necessary to determine to what extent 


the heart has been damaged. In every 
complete cardiac diagnosis these chil- 
dren are classified in two ways. First, 
the functional classification, which de- 
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fines the physical ability of the patient 
as modified by the condition of his 
heart. Second, the therapeutic classi- 
fication, which is merely the phy- 
sician’s prescription for the amount of 
physical activity the child should per- 
form. Frequently the physician will 
not wish the child to exert himself to 
the full limit of his physical capacity, 
so that the functional and therapeutic 
classifications are not necessarily cor- 
related. Obviously the physician will 
not prescribe more activity than the 
condition of the heart permits. 

The systematic registration of cardiac 
pupils in accordance with these classi- 
fications will permit some standardiza- 
tion of school procedures, will curtail 
unnecessary absences, will guide in 
physical exercises and in the super- 
vision of the ordinary exertions in- 
cident to the daily school program. 


THE FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

Class I—Patients with a cardiac disorder with- 
out limitation of physical activity. Or- 
dinary physical activity causes no discom- 
fort. 

Class Il—(formerly II a)—Patients with a 
cardiac disorder with slight to moderate 
limitation of physical activity. Ordinary 
physical activity causes discomfort. 

Class I1I—(formerly II b)—Patients with a 
cardiac disorder with moderate to great 
limitation of physical activity. Less than 
ordinary physiéal activity causes discom- 
fort. 

Class IV—(formerly III)—Patients with a 
cardiac disorder unable to carry on any 
physical activity without discomfort. 


THE THERAPEUTIC CLASSIFICATION 

Class A—Patients with a cardiac disorder 
whose ordinary physical activity needs no 
restriction. 

Class B—Patients with a cardiac disorder 
whose ordinary physical activity needs no 
restriction but who should be advised 
against unusually severe or competitive 
efforts. 

Class C—Patients with a cardiac disorder 
whose ordinary physical activity should 
be moderately restricted and whose more 
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strenuous habitual efforts should be dis- 
continued. 


Class D—Patients with a cardiac disorder 
whose ordinary physical activity should 
be markedly restricted. 


Class E—Patients with a cardiac disorder who 
should be at complete rest or confined to 
bed. 


Children do not as a rule remain 
permanently in the same classification. 
As they improve their therapeutic 
classification may be gradually in- 
creased from E, when they are confined 
to bed, to D then to C and so on. Con- 
versely, children in the higher classes 
may grow worse and require reclassi- 
fication on a lower basis. The same is 
true of the functional classification. The 
presence or absence of infection in the 
heart is usually the cause of the change 
in symptoms which determines the al- 
tered classification. The child’s school 
activities should change in accordance 
with his reclassification. If there is 
evidence of re-activation of the rheu- 
matic infection, the child should be 
dismissed from school until he is again 
in the inactive stage. For this reason 
there should always be available to the 
school some medical agency to whom 
they can refer such cases, or the child 
should be referred directly to the 
family or clinic physician. All chil- 
dren with heart disease should be 
examined periodically, at least once 
every school term. The report of the 
recent medical examination, as well as 
other pertinent medical and social in- 
formation should be a part of the child’s 
school record and be thoroughly under- 
stood by the teacher. ' 


It is important to realize that plac- 
ing a child in a special class or school 
is only a single step in a large program. 
Often this particular step is unneces- 
sary, that is the child in many cases can 
return directly to a regular class with 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Why Penalize the Mentally Retarded? 


W orkING with individuals rather 
than with groups in the lower grades 
would eliminate many of the emotional 
and academic problems with which 
children are confronted in the upper 
grades. The present setup of the 
regular grades is not conducive to the 
recognition of individual differences. 

Discouragement, like an 
avalanche, is cumulative. 
If the mentally deficient 
child is compelled to fail for 
three or more years before 
action is taken on what is 
known to be a fact, the in- 
evitable follows. When the 
child becomes so great a 
problem that he can no 
longer be handled in the 
regular grades, it is the 
work of the special class 
teacher to salvage the emo- 
tional wreck that has been handed to 
her. Would it not be better to avoid 
that wreck, and, at the onset of the 
child’s academic life recognize certain 
principles that we have gleaned from 
the years of our educational experi- 
ences? 

It has been fairly well ascertained 





Helen R. Braem 


Helen R. Braem 


that a child needs an approximate 
mental age of six years before he can 
have successful reading experiences. 
A child with a mental age of six years 
end six months is even better prepared 
than the child with a mental age of 
six years. Yet, almost every child is 
put into first grade and into reading 
experiences when he has 
lived for six years, regard- 
less of the ratio at which his 
mentality has developed. 
Might it not be an econ- 
omy in money and energy 
if all children were, from 
entrance, routed through 
the school, each according 
to his mentality? Superior 
children would be placed in 
one group, normal children 
in another, and the retarded 
child in still another group. 
At one time the diversified grouping of 
a district school was looked upon with 
disapproval, but now, with grouping 
within a classroom based upon chron- 
ological age rather than achievement, 
there seem to be as many district 
school situations in one public school 
as there are classrooms. It is possible to 


@ HeLen R. Braem, M. A., is supervisor and assistant in the department of special 
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special education, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Geneseo State Normal; Walter E. Fernold School, Waverly, Massachusetts; and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New York City; and received her bachelor of science and 
master of arts degrees from New York University, New York City. She is a member of 
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keep in mind the ratio between mental 
and chronological development and, 
at the same time, group according to 
social maturity. This would relieve the 
teacher of the impossible burden that 
results from the attempt to teach chil- 
dren ranging mentally from the moran 
level through genius. It would also 
help the mentally underprivileged to 
maintain some degree of self-confidence 
since they would no longer be placed 
in constant competition with their 
superiors. 

The kindergarten program offers a 
wealth of training for life situations. 
This particular phase of the school pro- 
gram might be more deeply explored 
as a solution to the problem of what 
to do with these children before they 
develop the mentality sufficient to pro- 
ceed with a reading program. The 
reason teachers feel impelled to teach 


reading, writing, and numbers is that 
they have been made reading, writing, 


and number conscious. They feel 
lost when deprived of their books and 
pencils. Making them life-situation 
conscious would be an excellent sub- 
stitute. The kindergarten routine of- 
fers the informality of life plus the 
stern reality of adjusting to a variety 
of personalities and life situations. 

Dr. Edgar Doll’ has aptly said that 
we do not educate the feeble-minded. 
We train them. The kindergarten of- 
fers great opportunities for the train- 
ing necessary to life. Every play situ- 
ation can be a teaching situation. Chil- 
dren learn how to wash, rinse, sprinkle, 
and iron by laundering the dolls’ 
clothes and bedding. From time to 
time the dolls must have new clothes, 
so the children learn to sew. 


‘Dott, Epcar A., Current Thoughts on Men- 
tal Deficiency. Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Sixtieth Annual Session of the Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency. 
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In one special class group, the chil- 
dren may delight in making pancakes. 
In one part of the room two children 
set up the kitchen. It is their job to 
see that the table is adequately covered, 
so that the top is not ruined by split 
water or batter. They mix the batter, 
make the pancakes, and turn them over 
to the waitress. The two waitresses 
have set up a dining room near by. The 
proper placement of knives, forks, nap- 
kins, and cups causes some consterna- 
tion. But with constant help, the 
routine becomes easier until finally the 
habit is established. The waitresses 
learn to pour and serve from the proper 
side. They even remind the customers 
to use their napkins! They see that 
the dishes go out to the kitchen, which 
has been set up near at hand by two 
other children. Fortunate the teacher 
whose sense of humor holds out during 
all the excitement! One waitress in- 
sists on pouring water left over in the 
drinking glasses into the rinsing water, 
and another little worker washes her 
hands in the rinsing water. But time 
and guidance help to establish the 
proper habits. It is so much fun to 
learn this way. And so much easier! 

The care of the room and the care 
of personal property is taught each 
waking moment. Children cannot in- 
dulge in spontaneous activities under 
guidance without learning to respect 
the rights of others, and the principle 
of sharing. A child that is made to 
wipe up water each time he spills it, 
or to put papers on the floor or desk 
each time before he paints, learns be- 
fore becoming very old that he has a 
responsibility toward his environment. 
When we look about us and see the de- 
struction to and the lack of care for ob- 
jects in our material environment, is 
not the energy expended in teaching 

(Continued on page 235) 





Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
under Civil Service 


Wirnn recent years civil service 
employment has increased manifold. 
Not only have new positions been 
created by the expanding services 
rendered by the various state, munici- 
pal, and federal agencies but also long 
existing positions have been brought 
under the jurisdiction of 
the service. The problem 
of employment possibilities 
for the handicapped under 
this enlarging employment 
added 


time. 


program assumes 
significance at this 
Since an ever increasing 
proportion of the physical- 
ly normal are finding suit- 
able work and 


security within the ranks 


economic 


of government employees, 
the same can be sought for 
the handicapped.* 

In the past there have been many 
‘For details on the expansion in government 
employment see Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, Civil Service 


Agencies in the United States, a 1940 census: 
Pamphlet No. 16, 1940. 


George Lavos 


George Lavos 


complaints about the civil service com- 
missions in their relations to the 
physically handicapped.’ 

It has been felt that there has been 
discrimination against the handicapped 
by the commissions. The present in- 
vestigation was planned to throw light 

on this problem by analyz- 
ing the personnel recruit- 
used by 
civil service commis- 


ing procedures 


sions, the role of physical 
and medical requirements, 
the actual employment of 
handicapped in civil serv- 
ice positions and their effi- 
ciency. 

It will be helpful to bear 
in mind a fundamental fact 
in reading this report. A 
presentation of the facts re- 
lating to civil service and the handi- 
capped must not be interpreted as an 
“The term physically handicapped in this 
report refers to the blind, the deaf, the par- 
tially sighted, the hard of hearing, the 


crippled, the cardiac, and the arrested tuber- 
culous. 
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adverse criticism. Civil service pro- 
cedure and rules developed apart 
from the interests of any one group. 
The very reason for their develop- 
ment was an attempt to overcome 
partiality for groups. Civil 
service commissions developed strict 
rules and abided by them in or- 
der to prevent any insidious attempts 
to undermine their impartiality. That 
the handicapped, a very small minority 
at best, should have felt keenly the re- 
sults of the application of impartial 
The future will 
the ap- 


special 


rules is unfortunate. 
see increasing flexibility in 


plication of civil service rules as the 
principles of selected personnel become 


accepted. 
METHODOLOGY 


Information upon which this study 
is based was gathered from various 
civil service commissions. These com- 
missions included the federal, all the 
state and county, and many municipal 
commissions. The information was 
gathered from these commissions by a 
questionnaire comprising items relat- 
ing to job analysis, physical require- 
ments, testing and placement pro- 
cedures, and actual employment of the 
handicapped. The commissions were 
requested to consider certain types of 
positions only. These positions were 
in the noncustodial, nonlabor, and non- 
guardian classes. It is not feasible to 
consider the handicapped as employ- 
able in all positions. To make the 
study meaningful it was necessary to 
set such limitations. The responses 
were reasonably adequate in coverage 
of items and in detail. 

There are a few serious criticisms of 
a questionnaire study such as this one. 
In the first place there can be no check 
on the truth or falsity of the responses; 
full reliance must be placed on honesty 
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of the respondee. In the second place 
selection in responding may have oc- 
curred. Those commissions with a 
favorable or indifferent policy may 
have tended to report in greater fre- 
quency than those opposed to the em- 
ployment of the handicapped. In this 
way the results may be biased. These 
limitations must be borne in mind not 
only in reading the report but also in 
interpreting it. 


THE RESULTS 


Fundamental to any employment is 
the accurate statement of the require- 
ments needed to fulfill the duties of the 
position. With this the present study 
begins. The results are presented in 
terms of the steps gone through to ob- 
tain a civil service position. First, 
knowledge of the requirements so that 
a valid test may be constructed; then 
a taking of the test under suitable con- 
ditions; passing of medical and physical 
examinations; induction into service 
by a suitable placement; and finally 
efficiency on the job. 


Jos ANALysis—Job analysis is the 
statement of the nature of the position, 
the type of worker needed, and his 
possibilities on the job. It covers such 
facts as the tools used, the activities 
performed, the hazards, the salary, the 
promotional and transfer possibilities. 
A program of job analysis is funda- 
mental to any personnel recruitment. 

Few civil service commissions have 
a continuous program of such analysis. 
The job requirements in a large num- 
ber of instances are. made by consulta- 
tion with departmental heads or super- 
visors. Objective examiners are not 
sent in. On the other hand those serv- 
ices with careful classification of posi- 
tions for the purposes of equalizing 
salaries, transfer, and promotional pos- 
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sibilities do have valid statements of 
job requirements. None of the com- 
missions with job-analysis or job- 
classification programs reported that 
this work was done so as to analyze the 
placement possibilities of the physically 
defective. 


A recent trend in requirements, both 
physical and mental, is extremely dan- 
gerous to the opportunities for the 
handicapped in the future. There has 
been a continuous rise over the past 
few years in the requirements. This 
has been caused by the overwhelming 
superiority of government employment 
over private in economic security. The 
security of government employment 
has attracted large segments of the 
population. Civil service commissions 
were faced with the task of selecting 
a few qualified workers from thous- 
As a way out of this dilemma 
civil service began to 
establish arbitrary requirements for a 


ands. 
commissions 


great many positions especially those 


in the nontechnical fields. The task of 
the commissions had become one of 
elimination, not selection. The trend 
has raised the physical, the mental, the 
educational, and the experience re- 
quirements. 


The handicapped will find it difficult 
to meet these raised standards. Edu- 
cationally they are often below the 
average because of long periods of hos- 
pitalization, poor educational facilities, 
and delayed entrance to school. Phy- 
sically the requirements are becoming 
too difficult for them to meet. There 
will be little to counteract this trend 
unless employment under nonpublic 
organizations becomes _ considerably 
more attractive. 


EXAMINATION ProcEDURES — Upon 
the basis of an accurate statement of 
the requirements of the job the verbal 
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or factual examination is made. The 
handicapped have some difficulty in 
taking these written examinations at 
times. 

Some crippled and cardiac persons 
find it difficult to climb stairs in exam- 
ination buildings. Several civil service 
commissions have recognized this diffi- 
culty and use buildings provided with 
elevators. They then employ operators 
to run the elevators so that these handi- 
capped will have no difficulty. 

Another examination difficulty is the 
impossibility on the part of the blind 
to read and write in the normal way. 
A few commissions provide readers for 
the blind or permit them to make their 
own arrangements. The deaf and the 
hard of hearing sometimes experience 
difficulty in following verbal instruc- 
tions. Some of the orthopedic find it 
difficult to write speedily and legibly in 
examinations. At least one commission 
has made provision for this contingency. 
The civil service commission of the city 
of New York furnished a stenographer 
to a spastic that wished to take a civil 
service examination for a legal position. 
Unfortunately additional time was not 
granted to permit the stenographer to 
read back the answers. The man failed 
to pass the examination by one point. 
He appealed to the commission but the 
commission refused to make any al- 
lowances. The appeal was then brought 
to court and the decision reached was 
favorable to the handicapped examinee. 
The court stated that the handicapped 
should have equal opportunity to com- 
pete in civil service examinations, and 
a re-examination was ordered. The 
examination was then passed high 
enough to place the man on the eligible 
list. This court decision is far-reach- 
ing in its significance. A legal pre- 
cedent has now been established to the 
end that opportunity to compete in 
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civil service examinations has been 
equalized. The examination should 
test the capacity of the examinee and 
the results should not be biased by the 
operation of such extraneous factors as 
the limitations of a defect. 

It may be argued that if the handi- 
capped person cannot take the examin- 
ation under conditions similar to those 
imposed upon others, he cannot per- 
form the duties of the position without 
requiring undue modification in them. 
This argument is poorly based. Ad- 
mission to the examination is very 
often based upon actual job experience. 
If the handicapped person has obtained 
the required experience, he should be 
able to perform the job, other factors 
being constant. In the case cited the 
individual had been employed in the 
position for which he was taking the 
examination for some time and had 
already secured promotions. He, there- 


fore, was able to perform the duties of 
the job although he could not take the 
examination under the same conditions 


as applied to physically normal in- 
dividuals. 

These difficulties in taking the ex- 
aminations may seem small and insig- 
nificant to some, but many handicapped 
have found that they have stood in 
their way. Full assistance to equalize 
the examination opportunity should be 


forthcoming. 


PHYSICAL AND MeEpICAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS—In the minds of the handi- 
capped, as well as in the minds cf those 
that have their interest at heart, the 
presence of physical and medical re- 
quirements has been the barrier to 
their employment. It has been felt that 
the disabled have not been given a just 
opportunity, that the requirements 
have been arbitrary, and that the ex- 
aminers have not given thought to the 
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functional possibilities of the handi- 
capped. 

Physical requirements have been in- 
troduced to safeguard efficiency on the 
job. Individuals employed must be 
able to perform all the duties of the job. 
Medical requirements have been estab- 
lished to avoid excessive absences be- 
cause of indisposition, to obtain work- 
ers unemcumbered by low-grade ill- 
nesses which adversely affect job- 
efficiency, and to prevent undue deple- 
tion of financial reserves in pension 
funds. It must be kept in mind that 
civil service positions are not created 
for the purpose of giving jobs but for 
serving the public. Such requirements 
as these are, therefore, needed. 

The problem of medical require- 
ments does not directly pertain to this 
study. A blind or crippled worker 
with a disease requiring medical at- 
tention is not a fully efficient worker. 
Placement is not sought for him. On 
the other hand a worker that has lost 
his vision, or his hearing, or some limb 
is not necessarily unemployable, but 
many commissions in their formal and 
informal requirements so consider him. 
It is necessary, therefore, to study 
further the relation between employ- 
ment opportunities for the handicapped 
under civil service and such require- 
ments of physical fitness. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the commis- 
sions that responded reported that the 
basic requirement physically is fitness 
to perform the duties of the position. 
If the person appears able to do the 
work to the appointing officer, he is ac- 
ceptable. This does not'militate to any 
great extent against the employment 
of handicapped; it does though permit 
the persistence of biased opinions that 
have been formed by evaluating the ap- 
pearance of the handicapped person as 
to the work capacity that such a per- 
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TABLE I 


PHYSICAL DISABILITIES PROHIBITING PLACEMENT ON CIvIL SERVICE PosITIONS 


AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION By CiviL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Disease Frequency 

of Mention 
General chronic disease .......... a 
Excessive obesity ................. 3 
Excessive thinness ........:s.0.. 3 
Active tuberculosis ............. 3 
Communicable diseases .......... 2 
Bright's: GISCRSE «5 cccccenccdccneesere 
Malignant cancer .............. 2 
Peet B a nig cnt oct okia as Saw uicioee eee 2 
SRG M SS otic urd gt Ne cee 2 


Gonorrhea 





Defect Frequency 


of Mention 


Orthopedic Total ... 10 
Loss of both arms or legs ..... 3 
Loss of arm and leg .......... 4 
Seriously deformed .......... a 

Visual Total ... 5 
‘Total loss: Of Vision .<i..ccccs 2 
Partial loss of vision‘ ........ 3 


Less than 20/30 vision in one eye; progres- 
sive myopia. 


son has.’ Approximately 40 per cent 
require an examination by doctors af- 
filiated with the commission. Such 
doctors are probably selected because 





'Many physical defects, notably orthopedic 
und visual, are appearance defects. Often the 
very appearance of the damages wrought by 
the defect seems to preclude all opportunity 
for work in the minds of the layman, conse- 
quently many with such disabilities are re- 
fused employment because their defect ap- 
pears severe. The judgment of work capacity 
must not be based upon appearance alone, as 
those that work in the rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous have discovered. Judgment of 
work capacity is a task for specialists. 
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IN ORDER OF OCCURRENCE. 


PART A 
CHRONIC DISEASES 





PART B 
PERMANENT DEFECTS 





Disease Frequency 

of Mention 
Nervous diseases ............... 2 
RCM TAR 35 6-rs0 wk aad ee ee 1 
Arterioselerosis: ....66..ics0ssci cn 1 
CHAMPION. obicicio'e les ein eee 1 
Progressive paralysis ............ 1 
Exophthalmic goiter ............. 1 
Locomotor ataxia ............... 1 
Third degree flat feet ........... 1 
UREN 5's. cies adeeh eas ] 


Bronchitis: .........6<é. 





Defect Frequency 

of Mention 
Cardiac Tetal....2 3 
Defective heart ............. 2 
Chronic disease thereof ...... 1 
Auditory Total 2 
Total loss of hearing ........... 1 
Partial loss of hearing’ ....... 1 
Tubercular Total 1 


Arrested pulmonary .......... 





* Inability to hear spoken voice at more than 
20 feet. 





of their efficiency as general praction- 
ers, but only a medical-vocational spe- 
cialist can understand the functional 
possibilities of the various defects in 
partial vision, in the orthopedic, and 
so forth. For this reason the examina- 
tion is biased by the ignorance on the 
part of the medical examiner of the 
possibilities that remain even after a 
defect has severely damaged the in- 
dividual. 


The data in Table I indicate the vari- 
ous prohibiting disabilities sought for 
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in the examination. The data are di- 
vided into two parts, chronic diseases 
and the disabilities that are the special 
topic of this study. There are several 
observations of value to be made from 
these data: The nature of the diseases 
range widely medically and the fre- 
quency per disability is small. Medi- 
cally they range from _ excessive 
obesity and thinness to third degree flat 
feet, from malignant cancer to loco- 
motor ataxia. The frequency of men- 
tion ranges from three to one, and the 
majority was mentioned only once. If 
valid work had: been done in estab- 
lishing these lists, there should be 
greater frequency per disease and more 
diseases pertinent to employment. 

The mention by the commissions of 
the various permanent defects to which 
this study is limited indicates the lack 
of understanding on the part of the civil 
service officirls of the functional pos- 
sibilities present in spite of such de- 
fects. The fact that there are hundreds 
cf men and women with such defects 
who are self-supporting is evidence that 
there is discrimination. And these men 
and women are employed in positions 
similar to those under civil service. 

In addition to these prohibitive dis- 
abilities it must be recalled that the 
medical examiner is free to use his dis- 
cretion to reject individuals for defects 
he considers too severe. The chances 
are that he would be conservative and 
reject doubtful cases. 

Physical requirements are often in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of 
the handicapped. A definite need exists 
for the recognition of the fact that these 
defects are not prohibitive for all jobs. 
The defect must always be considered 
in relation to the specific duties of the 
position. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in all the vocational rehabilita- 
tion carried on by nearly every state 
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and the federal government. The prin- 
ciple must spread and permeate our 
public personnel recruiting agencies. 

PLACEMENT IN CiviL SERVICE Post- 
TIONS—If the handicapped person has 
been able to take the written examina- 
tion under no undue hardship, and has 
passed both it and the physical examin- 
ation, and has placed high enough on 
the eligible register, then he may be 
called for placement. Placement is an- 
other hurdle. The handicapped per- 
son may be rejected for any particular 
position because the duties may be 
thought to be, or may actually be, too 
demanding.” He may be placed on a 
position without due regard for the 
limitations of his defect with resulting 
loss in work-efficiency. Either of the 
alternatives is obviously unjust. Both 
can be overcome by a simple expedient. 
If specialists in the vocational adjust- 
ment of the handicapped were to act 
es special advisory councils in place- 
ment of such persons under civil serv- 
ics, then both could be avoided. Only 
specialists in vocational work with the 
handicapped know the possibilities and 
the limitations of any given defect. 
And only they can authoritatively say 
whether the duties of a given position 
are too strenuous or not. 

Such specialists are readily available. 
Nearly every state has a vocational re- 
habilitation service. There are many 
commissions for the blind and the 
crippled. Throughout the larger cities 
of the United States there are many 
private organizations interested in the 
economic welfare of many different 
groups of handicapped. Most of these 





° Being on the eligible list and being called for 
a position does not invariably mean appoint- 
ment. The appointing officer has the right 
usually to choose one of several who have 
been certified to him as eligible. This system 
permits adjustment for. personality, appear- 
ance and other intangibles. 
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agencies have on their staffs experts in 
the vocational adjustment of the handi- 
capped. These vocational specialists 
could form for their respective areas 
and localities advisory councils for civil 
service commissions. 

Very few of the commissions have 
called upon outside specialists for as- 
sistance in placing handicapped per- 
sons. Two commissions indicated that 
specialists were.so used; one for heart 
cases only and the other for all cases 
in which any doubt exists as to the em- 
ployability. The former uses a doctor, 
the latter the state supervisor of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. In this way ex- 
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pert advice is available, and unfairness 
either to the handicapped person or to 
the standards of efficiency of civil serv- 
ice is avoided. 

No commission reported that it had 
a specialist on its own staff. This is no 
unforeseen fact. Practically the en- 
tirety of the work of the civil service 
commissions has to do with physically 
normal applicants. The handicapped 
are a very small minority and it would 
be unprofitable for the commissions to 
have specialists. The alternate, calling 
upon experts in public or private 
agencies, is preferable. 

AVAILABILITY OF PosiTions—A few 


TABLE Il 


PuysicaL DeFrects, PosITIons AVAILABLE, AND NUMBER OF COMMISSIONS 
REPORTING SUCH PosITIONS AS ALLOTTED ONLY 
TO SPECIFIED HANDICAPPED. 


Number of 


Defect Position Commissions 
Blindness dictaphone-stenographer ..................eeeceeeees 3 
teacher in school for Bitid) ...< «. vss0 esenseleesem en 1 
GOCial WOEROE With DIG 6.05. 6s cas oo oe vs Scere 2 
placement assistant with blind ..................... 1 
NUNN Foal oreovi oe RB de econo akan Ae ee 7 
Partial vision placement assistant with blind .................... 1 
janitor of workshop for blind . «........66..64s.0.0600 2 
saleswoman of workshop products ................. 1 
social worker with: Dlind -.. 6.066.005 60 scew ss cease 2 
TREN dite ohare hares ments Mal hae eee eee 6 
Deafness tencher in: SGHOOL OF GEGE... i..0k ose ON Rs ee en eeleues 1 
counselor in school for-deaf .................6000-0005- 1 
housemother in school for deaf ..................-4. 1 
ee Re Be rere rere ys re 1 
laborer in school for deaf. <.s..5 0. nk eee cs oon 1 
student waiter in school for deaf .................... 1 
student waitress in school for deaf .................. 1 
FAN see oc i eee Marae ho wee ee 7 
Orthopedic Glevatok .GUGEONOR.« «<a denrwaden one ceme wee eee 1 
PROGO, 535 56. WAGERS Re ee eee 1 


Physically defective 


stenographer in rehabilitation office 
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civil service commissions have initiated 
a program of assigning special positions 
to the handicapped. Physically normal 
applicants are not eligible for these 
positions, only those with specified 
physical defects. Table II contains the 
available information on this program. 
In comparison with the total number of 
positions under civil service there are 
few positions for which the handi- 
capped only are eligible. Practically 
all these few positions are limited to 
those in agencies serving the handi- 
capped in some way. The basic author- 
ization for these positions should be 
worded as Massachusetts has done it: 

“Preference (should be given) to 
blind persons in the employment, by 
any state department, board or com- 
mission in the office or offices of which 
dictating machines are used, of typists 
to take dictation solely from such ma- 
chines.” 

Such an authorization enables the 
commission to place handicapped per- 
sons on a much broader basis than just 
in one or two positions in agencies serv- 
ing the handicapped. 

A total of twenty-two positions have 
been assigned to the handicapped 
throughout the United States by civil 
service commissions. The number of 
Department of Civil Service and Registration, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Civil Serv- 
ice Laws and Rules, p. 2. 


actual placement possibilities repre- 
sented by these specially assigned posi- 
tions is in excess of twenty-two. In 
several instances, such as the elevator 
operator, social worker with the blind, 
there is more than one placement pos- 
sible. The majority of these positions 
is assigned those with sensory defects. 
Only one position was specially allotted 
the orthopedic; and no position was 
assigned the tuberculous or the cardiac. 
This is in inverse relation to the possi- 
bilities of employment of the various 
handicapped. Job analyses surveys 
have disclosed that the cardiac and the 
arrested tuberculous have the widest 
possibilities and the blind the least. 

In all probability this procedure of 
specially allotting positions to the 
handicapped in civil service would meet 
wholehearted approval. It would be 
suggested, then, that the number of 
positions be increased and that place- 
ment be in departments other than 
those serving the handicapped. In this 
way it would be felt that opportunity 
will be broadened. 

On the other hand this procedure is 
indicative of the existence of discrimin- 
ation against or, at best, indifference to 
the placement of handicapped under 
civil service. If eligibility rested solely 
on ability to perform’ work then there 
would be no need for these specially 
allotted positions. The handicapped 


TABLE [fil 


NUMBER OF COMMISSIONS REPORTING EMPLOYMENT 
OF INDIVIDUALS WITH STATED DEFECTS 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY. 


Number of 
Commissions 


Defect 


Orthopedic 

PAPAL WISION 2.5 <6 6.5 occcoe sie o < 
Hard of hearing 

Arrested tuberculosis 


Number of 
Commissions 


Defect 


Blindness 
Deafness 
Cardiac 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF COMMISSIONS REPORTING EMPLOYMENT OF HANDICAPPED 
IN SPECIFIC POSITIONS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO DEFECT AND PosITION. 


Types of Positions 


Defect General 


Orthopedic 


Partial sight 
Hard of hearing 


Arrested tuberculosis 
Blindness 

Deafness 

Cardiac 


would be taken as. eligible along with 
the normal. For this reason an in- 
crease in such assigned positions is not 
recommended. What is recommended 
is. very simple: the establishment of 
sensible and accurate requirements for 
positions. This and this alone is all 
that is needed to admit handicapped to 
civil service. The handicapped them- 
selves do not ask for special provisions; 
they ask only to be granted equal op- 
portunity. 


EMPLOYMENT OF HANDICAPPED—The 
reports indicate little information on 
the actual employment of handicapped 
in civil service positions, and still less 
of their efficiency. In Table III the in- 
formation on the various defects and 
the number of commissions reporting 
individuals employed with these de- 
fects is tabulated. In Table IV the 
number of commissions reporting spe- 
cific employment is presented as to both 
defect and type of position. These 
data are extremely limited and repre- 
sent only information known to the 
executive that filled out the question- 
naire. There are probably more com- 
missions employing the various handi- 
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Typist and 
Stenographer 


Miscellaneous 


2 garage attendant 


social worker 


laborer 

draftsman 

doctor in sanatorium 
social worker 
auditor 


a ee ee 


capped persons and there is probably 
a greater number of positions filled by 
such persons than indicated in the two 
tables. Pertinent information does not 
usually exist in the records in civil 
service offices and the commissions 
with limited funds and staffs cannot be 
expected to carry on special studies of 
the small group of handicapped. The 
data, limited as they are, must be ac- 
cepted for the present. 

The orthopedic are represented most 
frequently in employment under civil 
service positions (probably because the 
defect is visible and so easily remem- 
bered). The partially sighted, the hard 
of hearing, the arrested tuberculous, 
and others follow in order. The data in 
Table IV indicate that the general clerk 


is most frequently reported as a civil 
service position in which handicapped 


are actually employed. 


The data in these tables do indicate 
that there are handicapped people em- 


ployed in civil service positions and 


that their limited 
neither to one group of defective nor 
to one type of position. This bears out 
the facts known about the problems in 


employment is 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF HANDICAPPED STATE EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA REPORTING 
SPECIFIED DEFECTS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY.’ 


Defects 


Orthopedic 

Hard of hearing 
Partial sight 

Cardiac 

Arrested tuberculosis 
Deafness 

Blindness 


general; first, that all types of handi- 
capped are employable, other condi- 
tions being equal, and, second, that 
employment opportunities are not limit- 
ed to a few traditional occupations 
such as printing for the deaf, weaving 
for the blind, and watch repairing for 
the crippied. 

There is no information as to the 
actual number of handicapped people 
employed under civil service. Only one 
state, California, has surveyed the 
handicapped in positions under civil 
service.” According to this survey ap- 
proximately 5.7 per cent of the em- 
ployees in civil service are handicapped 
in the sense employed in this study. 
Table V contains the pertinent data on 
the types of defects reported by the 
state employees. The most frequent de- 
fect reported is orthopedic, constituting 
half of the handicapped group. The 
orthopedic and the two intermediate 
sensory handicapped, the hard of hear- 
ing and the partially sighted, total 90 
per cent of the group. 

The largest part of the handicapped 
is employed in the state’s professional 
service, then in the crafts and labor 
service, in administrative and clerical, 
and the smallest in the police group. 

* Department of Education, State of California, 


A Survey of Physically Handicapped in State 
Service in California, Bulletin No. 8, 1935. 
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Cumulative 
Percentage 


52.8 
73.7 
90.3 
95.5 
98.0 
99.7 
100.0 


Percentage of 
total handicapped 


This information, although extremely 
meagre in scope and detail, does indi- 
cate that civil service regulations have 
not been an insurmountable barrier in 
one state. 

EFFICIENCY OF HANDICAPPED UNDER 
Civit ServicE—It is unfortunate that 
no information can be given showing 
the actual work-efficiency of the handi- 
capped. There have been no studies by 
civil service commissions on such items 
as the productivity, the wasteage of 
work materials, the speed, the accur- 
acy, the absences, and so forth of 
handicapped compared with physically 
normal civil-service workers. The best 
that can be presented are the general 
reactions to the employment of the 
group by the commissions. The follow- 
ing are quotations from the reports: 


“Experience with handicapped (is) 
limited but sufficient to prove that their 
intelligence and willingness to work 
offset the disadvantages of their physi- 
cal defects.” 

Civil Service Commission 
of Miami, Florida 


“Presumably are satisfactory em- 
ployees.” 


Civil Service Commission 
° Data calculated by investigator from material 


in Department of Education, State of Cali- 
fornia, op. cit., Bulletin No. 8, 1935, Table II. 
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of the City and County 
of San Francisco, California 


‘‘We have many persons in the serv- 
ice who are physically handicapped, 
particularly those in a crippled condi- 
tion or with arrested tuberculosis. A 
general observation will be that their 
capacity as workers in (office and cleri- 
cal positions) has been satis- 
factory.” 

Civil Service Commission 
of Los Angeles County, 
California 


“It is believed that where they (the 
handicapped) have been employed 
their services have been usually satis- 
factory. The person with a physical 
handicap, bearing in mind the limita- 
tion to his employment field, is often 
desirous of showing that he can per- 
form satisfactory duties.” 

Civil Service Commission 
of the United States 


“In each case special adjustments to 
working conditions and duties to be 
performed seem to be necessary. It 
takes patience and understanding to 
work out such adjustments.” 

Personnel Department, 
State of Connecticut 


“We have generally found that these 
persons (the handicapped) are not well 
adjusted in personality make-up. They 
too frequently interpret general de- 
partmental regulations, if they apply 
to them (the handicapped), in terms of 
personal persecutions.” 

Civil Service Commission 
of Milwaukee County, 


Wisconsin 


These indicate the reactions of vari- 
ous civil service commissions to the 
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‘number. 


problem. The general picture is favor- 
able. Only two indicated that there 
was some difficulty with this special 
group. The study on the handicapped 
in state employment in California con- 
cludes as follows: 


“. . It has been indicated that the 
handicapped employees are retaining 
their positions and are receiving wages 
and salaries comparable to those re- 
ceived by other state employees. They 
are employed in all services and in a 
wide variety of positions. There is 
nothing to indicate that their services 
are unsatisfactory or that they are in 
any way differentiated from other state 
employees. These facts are proof of 
the feasibility and practicability of em- 
ploying handicapped persons in state 
service.” 


There is no valid basis at the pres- 
ent time for refusing to employ the 
handicapped in state service. The fact 
that they are employed is evidence that 
they can render satisfactory service. 
This fact should encourage an ever in- 
creasing extension of civil service op- 
portunity to the handicapped by other 
commissions than those such as that of 
California. 


PENSION SCHEMES AND THE HANDI- 
CAPPED The 
schemes for old age, for illness, for 
permanent disability not only in civil 
service but also in private employment 
is bringing to the forefront a new prob- 
lem, a problem that is going to have a 
greater and keener significance in the 
employment of the handicapped, as such 


growth of pension 


pension programs increase in scope and 
The problem is simple in na- 
the handicapped, if they have a 


ture: 


"Department of Education, State of Cali- 
fornia, op. cit., Bulletin No. 8, 1935, p. 13. 











morbidity or mortality rate higher than 
that expected on the basis of normal in- 
dividuals, will constitute an untoward 
drain on the financial reserves of the 
pension funds. They may be prone to 
become ill more frequently and more 
seriously; they may be liable to become 
totally disabled more easily; their life 
span may be shorter. 

One civil service commission that did 
not fill out the questionnaire recognized 
this possibility in excusing itself: 


. employment is tied up with re- 
tirement provisions predicated on 
original capacity for the performance 
of duties indicating rather an extensive 
expectancy of service.” 

Civil Service Commission 
of the City of Norfolk, 
Virginia 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission has recently added the fol- 
lowing to its announcements of posi- 
tions under Physical Ability: 


“Diseases or physical defects suf- 
ficient . . . . to constitute an undue 
retirement hazard will disqualify for 
appointment.” 


The problem is not theoretical. It 
is apparently standing in the way of 
the handicapped that seek civil service 
positions. 

There are data available on the mor- 
tality of handicapped. These data in- 
dicate that the handicapped do have a 
higher than expected (upon the basis 
of physically normal individuals) death 
rate." This fact cannot be refuted 


“For the available rates, a discussion of the 
nature of the data and original sources see 
Lavos, George, Industrial Group Life Insur- 
ance and the Physically Handicapped, Out- 
look for the Blind, 34: 1940: 135-38. 
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especially since the rates are based on 
studies for insurance companies. The 
individuals were highly selected as re- 
gards their general health apart from 
their defects, their economic status 
(practically all insurance companies re- 
quire that handicapped be self-support- 
ing), and their general insurability. A 
consistent picture was given; the death 
rates of various groups of handicapped 
were practically all higher than ex- 
pected upon the basis of the American 
Mortality Tables. 


There is a danger, therefore, that the 
handicapped may die before contribut- 
ing sufficiently to the pension fund, and 
thus cause a special drain when their 
beneficiaries draw the pensions. 


There are no available studies on the 
morbidity of blind, deaf, crippled, or 
other handicapped groups. There are, 
though, assumptions that can be valid- 
ly made. Medically there are two 
kinds of resistances, specific for given 
diseases and general or constitutional. 
It may be that the general resistance 
(in addition to specific resistance) of 
the handicapped is lower than normal. 
For example, deafness and the common 
cold have a mutual meeting ground in 
the diseases of the middle ear and 
Eustachian tube. The _ tuberculous 
have a low general resistance, which 
is one of the reasons for their breaking 
down. There are many general sys- 
temic diseases which cause eye defects. 
A cardiac impairment may be caused 
by low general resistance. There are, 
though, no available studies on this 
problem, consequently, before a un- 
equivocal statement can be made such 
studies must be carried through. The 
assumptions, though, are valid and in- 
dicate that if the’ pension program in- 
cludes illness provisions, the handi- 
capped may withdraw more than their 
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contributions warrant. Thus the re- 
serves may be unduely depleted. 

The handicapped may, furthermore, 
be prone to become permanently dis- 
abled for employment to a greater de- 
gree than expected. For example, an 
arrested tuberculous is liable to break 
His recovery may 


down again easily. 
not be complete enough to permit him 


Under 


many pension programs such an in- 


ever again to work a full day. 


dividual would be entitled to pension 
for life. 

These threats to the employment of 
the handicapped, assuming that they 
do have a higher than normal morbid- 
ity rate and recalling the higher than 
normal mortality rate, may be over- 
come in five ways. First, the handi- 
capped may be permitted to waive their 
rights to a pension. Precedent has been 
established, for waivers have been used 
to meet other similar problems in their 
employment.” On the other hand, the 
injustice of this procedure may be over- 
come by having the government pay 
from its general funds, obtained by 
taxes, fines, and charges for services, 
the special costs incident to the cover- 
age of the handicapped in the pension 
program. This proposal would be in 
harmony with the precedent estab- 
lished by the creation of second in- 
jury funds in workmen’s compensa- 
tion.” Another method would require 
that the pension granted be based sole- 
ly on the amount paid into the fund or 
that the contributions be made for a 
minimum number of years before any 
pension can be drawn. Another method 


“For the nature, scope and function of waiv- 
ers see Lavos, George, Waiving Compensation 
Rights, Outlook for the Blind, 32:1938: 128-32. 
“For the nature and purpose of these funds 
see Lavos, George, Legal Provisions for Sec- 
ond Injuries under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws, Outlook for the Blind, 34: 1940: 155- 
163 
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would be the rating up of the handi- 
capped as is done in individual insur- 
ance in many instances so that the de- 
fectives would contribute more than 
normally in order to overcome their 
special drain. The final method is ex- 
ceedingly simple, requiring no change 
whatsoever. No adjustment need be 
made for coverage of handicapped even 
if their morbidity and mortality rates 
are higher than normal. This procedure 
will not unbalance the reserves in any 
way. The small number of handi- 
capped will be outweighed by the over- 
whelmingly larger number of nonhandi- 
capped. The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has stated relative to 
the higher than expected death rates of 
the handicapped: 


if the death rates of the 
is above normal, the 


“Therefore, 
group 
group is too small for its condition to 
be reflected in the scheme of this 
(pension) system. 
This applies to all pension schemes. If 
the number of handicapped is small 
and the total state service employees 
large, then there is no problem. There- 
fore, the threat that pension provisions 
may constitute to the employment of 
the handicapped under civil service can 
be overcome either by changes in the 
law or by keeping the number of handi- 
capped a very small proportion of the 
total covered by the pension. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Civil service regulations have not 
proved to be an insurmountable bar- 
rier in the way of the handicapped. 
There is evidence that handicapped are 
employed in civil service positions and 
‘ere rendering satisfactory service. 
There are, though, conditions existent 
‘4 Personal communication with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, May 3, 1939. 











that make it difficult for all handi- 
capped to have equal opportunity un- 
der public employment. These condi- 
tions can be remedied by simple 
changes in the administration, and in 
some cases the law, of civil service. 


It is essential that such ideas as 
embodied in the quotations that follow 
be radically changed: 


“We naturally prefer able-bodied 
employees. ... . a 
Personnel Office, 
County of Henrico, 
Virginia 
“We do not have any positions under 
civil service that physically handi- 
apped are able to take.” 
Civil Service Commission, 
Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


This investigation has amply proved 
that the physically handicapped can 
work under civil service rules and that 
their efficiency is as good as that of 
any other worker. It is essential that 
public personnel administration think- 
ing accept the simple idea that the basic 
consideration is the defect in relation 
to job requirements and not the simple 
prohibition of all handicapped regard- 
less of the duties of the particular job. 

The recommended steps will not lead 
to establishing civil service positions 
as a special province of the handi- 


capped. These recommendations will 


not create special opportunities for the 
handicapped, but they will create equal 
opportunity. Concessions that do more 
than equalize opportunity will not 
favor the handicapped in the long run. 
The jurisdiction of civil service cannot 
become a workshop for the handi- 
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capped. The specially allotted posi- 
tions described in the preceeding pages 
are not advisable; they are instances of 
favoritism. Their only justification at 
the present time is that they are 
demonstrations of the fact that handi- 
capped can work in civil service posi- 
tions without undermining its effi- 
ciency. The future should see no con- 
tinuation of these demonstrations. The 
most advisable procedure would be to 
permit the handicapped to take examin- 
ations, to lessen arbitrary physical re- 
quirements, and to place eligible handi- 
capped in jobs suited to their defects. 
If this would be done, there would be 
no need for specially allotted positions. 

It is reeommended that the follow- 
ing proposals be given consideration in 
outlining a campaign to open civil serv- 
ice to the handicapped: 

1. That job analyses of positions un- 
der civil service should make provision 
for the feasibility of employing the 
handicapped on the jobs; 

2. That every effort be made to 
equalize the testing of the handicapped 
so that the interference of extraneous 
factors be at the minimum; 

3. That physical requirements, just 
as experience and mental requirements, 
should be based on job analyses to the 
end that they may be selective rather 
than eliminative and hence arbitrary; 

4. That medical examinations of the 
defects should be carried on by ap- 
propriate specialists that know the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of the de- 
fects; 

5. That in placemént of handicapped 
where doubt exists as to the indi- 
vidual’s suitability for the job special- 
ists in the vocational adjustment of the 
handicapped should be consulted so 
that the rejection may be valid or the 
placement in keeping with the limita- 
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tions and possibilities of the indi- 
vidual; 

6. That the pension schemes, if the 
handicapped do constitute an unpro- 
vided for drain on the pension funds, 
should be made flexible enough to ad- 
mit of one of the proposals made, 
preferably the proposal that the state 
pay out of its general funds the differ- 
ence between the amount contributed 
by the handicapped and the total cost of 


the pensions. 


Eprtor’s Note. In order to bring the 
above article to our readers, the 
JOURNAL is making an unusual excep- 
tion to its rule of not publishing articles 
that have already been presented to 
Through a misunder- 
standing two publications had this 
article under consideration at the same 
time, and both accepted it. It appeared 
first in the February OUTLOOK FOR THE 
Buinp, published by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York 
City. We, therefore, wish to take this 
opportunity gratefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy of the editors of the Out- 


the profession. 


LOOK in permitting us to republish the 
article in the JOURNAL. 
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The President's Page 
(Continued from page 203) 
present business meeting, and (3) that 
an executive committee be elected to 
conduct the business of the Council. 
The committee was asked to continue 
its study and to present a final plan for 
the next business meeting. It is hoped 
that the committee will publish its plans 
in the Journal before the next meeting 
so that all members will have a chance 
to read it and to express their views. 
2. Dr. J. E. W. Wallin reported the 
vote on the executive secretary. Al- 
though a small vote was received on 
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ties for the handicapped, 








this issue it appears that the members 
feel that an increase of dues at this 
time is unwise. For those that fear the 
dues for the International Council will 
be increased they may be assured that 
the Board has no such thought in mind. 


3. Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, editor 
and owner oi the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, made a report to the 
board on the growth of the Journal 
and the Council. He elaborated on the 
point of view that the Journal and the 
Council should plan for more service 
to the chapters. He offered the Jour- 
nal and all its assets and liabilities to 
the Council if the Council would pay 
the capital investment in the Journal at 
any terms the Council wishes. Since 
the Council does not have the funds 
to pay the capital investment at this 
time, and since it did not wish to bind 
the Council in any agreement without 
further investigation, a motion was 
made and passed at the business meet- 
ing that the board continue its study 
of the matter with power to act. The 
Council appropriated $300.00 for a 
meeting of the board of directors, if 
such a meeting is necessary. 


4. The question of an executive sec- 
retary is still one of the problems con- 
fronting the Council. Since no _in- 
crease in dues is contemplated, the 
Council dces not have funds for this 
The only avenue open is a 
some foundation if 


purpose. 
subvention from 
such a subsidy can be secured. The 
board is authorized to continue study 
on this matter and to secure such a 
subsidy if possible. 

5. A committee on defense activi- 
with Mr. 
Richard Hungerford as chairman, has 
been appointed and confirmed by the 
Council. This committee will study the 
place of the handicapped in the defense 
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program, formulate training programs 
to fit the handicapped in defense jobs, 
and plan for post-war rehabilitation of 
the exceptional. 


6. The board voted that the con- 
vention city for 1943 will be Toronto, 
Ontario, provided there are no govern- 
mental restrictions on individuals of 
draft age leaving the country. In this 
event the meeting will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

7. The following officers and board 
of directors were elected: 


PRESIDENT, Samuel A. Kirk, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 


VicE PrReEsIDENT, C. E. _ Stothers, 


Toronto, Ontario 


RECORDING SECRETARY, Carey J. Down- 
ing, Denver, Colorado 


Boarp or Directors, terms to expire in 
1946: 
Truman Ingle, Fulton, Missouri 
John J. Lee, Detroit, Michigan. 


8.. Resolutions. 


(1) Wuereas, The City of Milwaukee has 
contributed so much to the success of this 
convention, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children ex- 
tend our thanks and appreciation— 

a—To the mayor of Milwaukee for his fine 
address of welcome 

b—To the administration of the Milwaukee 
schools for the well-planned and skillfully- 
conducted tours to the various special classes 
and_ schools 

c—To the committee on local arrangements 
that did so much for our comfort and enter- 
tainment 

d—To the Milwaukee newspapers for their 
splendid cooperation 

e—To the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
for the printing of our programs 

f—To the manager of the Schroeder Hotel, 
Mr. Louis Limecooley, for making such ade- 
quate provision for our meetings, conferences, 
and comforts. 

(2) Wuereas, through the imagination and 
resourcefulness of Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, the 
Journal of Exceptional Children has played 
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a very important part in the development of 
the International Council, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Council express 
to Mr. Wooden its deep appreciation of his 
services in connection with the editing and 
publishing of the Journal of Exceptional 
Children. 

(3) Wuereas, The Hawaii Chapter of the 
International Council, through its devotion 
to the cause of exceptional children, has con- 
tinued, even since Pearl Harbor, to send new 
memberships, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we express 
to this chapter our great admiration and 
keen appreciation of their devotion to the 
cause of the handicapped, even in the midst 
of war. 

(4) Wuereas, Through the death of Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Elliott, a pioneer in special 
education, and a past president of this Coun- 
cil, we have experienced a great loss, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we extend 
to Mrs. Charles M. Elliott our deepest sym- 
pathy in her bereavement, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to Mrs. Elliott and to 
President Munson of Michigan State Normal 
College expressing our great appreciation of 
the fine contribution Professor Elliott made to 
the education of exceptional children. 

(5) Whereas, As never before, all the 
rights and benefits that have long been recog- 
nized as the American way of life are in the 
greatest danger, and 

Wuereas, Millions of Americans, both men 
and women have been and will be called to 
active defense duties in the armed services 
and in implementing them in order to pre- 
serve our way of living; and 

Wuereas, Hundreds of handicapped have al- 
ready proved their capacity, and thousands 
of handicapped are known to be capable of 
assisting in certain defense jobs and also in 
replacing persons that are called to work in 
which they are more greatly needed; and 


Wuereas, The International Council for 
Exceptional Children is recognized as con- 
sisting of leaders in the, discovery, training, 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped and the 
discovery and training of the gifted; and 


Wuereas, The International Council for 
Exceptional Children is one logical agency 
to further maximum employability of the 
handicapped and gifted, youth and adults, 
for defense purposes and in aiding in their 
contacts with potential employers 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we call to the atten- 
tion of the proper federal, state, and local 
authorities the contributions. of the excep- 
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tional in the past, to our individual and com- 
bined facilities for training them, and io 
their definite availability for defense train- 
ing and service, and 
Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we request 

from our federal government the coopera- 
tion and the funds necessary to plan and 
yperate a training and follow-up program for 
the handicapped youth of America which will 
insure maximum employability for them in 
the country’s war and in the post-war pro- 
gram. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

H. B. Bruner 

CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 

J. E. W. Wattin 

CuarLes Scott Berry, Chairman 


REGISTRATION 
The members may be interested in 
the registration in the various sections 
and study classes, and in the tabulation 
of registration by states. 


ATTENDANCE IN Stupy CLASSES 


Thurs. Fri. 
Administration and Supervision . 34 18 
MIA Gos anurans a an caraece oxet 24 20 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing ...... 95 69 
Defective Vision .........c6e.ce. 34 32 
Cor. tc aidlst oy oe eee reat 91 50 
PN e ier aa. avitarsearne nui eey 49 32 
Lowered Vitality ............... 46 34 
Mentally Retarded .............. 149 151 
Socially Maladjusted ............ 93 110 


Speech Pathology and 
Audiometry 


NUMMER, doootes tonne See roaeee 709 597 


First General Session, Thursday . 485 
Second General Session, Friday .. 480 
Third General Session, Saturday . 390 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Goals vs. Means 


What hopes and fears does the scientific method imply for mankind? 
that this is the right way to put the question. 





Section on Mental Deviates ..... 160 101 
Section on Physically 

PROMIIEE, 68 oo ciioceeccnace 163 69 
Eection on Socially Mal- 

WUE ccc court ada) eee ees 130 131 
SINE (a bacesccedemenatansaasad 365 
Chapter Breakfast. .....5.0:..<.. 64 
Saturday Luncheon ............. 120 


CLASSIFICATION OF REGISTRANTS BY STATES 


CNG oo iss wenn is sata ted eenenerees 1 
COMES os 5 oko caw chaateeesteorenes 2 
PIG MENE ics cocccacenssne nadesunacwese 1 
Dinteiet. of Colmes <c cic ccec cs esdcccscew 1 
CeO. «6 oxen une tek sawed uarcusae as 6 
WN oo coco. cca hain pee eeseaensceereons 69 
TK. oh. acta ais dds yale Rae ot Ra 18 
TO ohn ec kk pase ca'sQanveeaaeenamiees 8 
Dietenentinehts cc cccciccckcadvatscananees 1 
RMI oe i scaecctcsnctoventestudunds 76 
ER: «cut ke assent eencarmeann 33 
Is ois oan cid conan oa ee man Coes 8 
WRI. 6 cic clccnewacguaxdsdacesuanduses 1 
ODD. aoa w ec o54 ces cu anemenennes 6 
OG PONE. acc. eacddesewmerdaeewomenene 6 
GE 55 ioc kines cas cabeates eaade eae 14 
POMGINOIARC 5 o's os dn cisee Raaascimaeeaes 3 
WIM bo ew einiiancseapeoumeneneenemens 1 
WEOUIRINY: occa a ccwcacensicQeweraaamenen 499 

769 

SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS 

WORN Seek ovo ea eedccanseaeeweee 283 
CHE MERE. koa ccvncdcccsweienc nee 216 
CC NE os kc timcn tn ceenneeeaen 270 







SAMUEL A. KIRK 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






I do not think 
Whatever this tool in the hand of man wili 


produce depends entirely on the nature of the goals alive in this mankind. Once these 


goals exist, the scientific method furnishes means to realize them. 
The scientific method itself would not have led anywhere, it would not 


the very goals. 


Yet it cannot furnish 


even have been born without a passionate striving for clear understanding. Perfection of 


means and confused goals seem—in my opinion—to characterize our age. 


If we desire 


sincerely and passionately the safety, the welfare, and the free development of the talents 


of all men, we shall not be in want of the means to approach such a state. 


Even if only 


a small part of mankind strives for such goals, their superiority will prove itself in the 


long run. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
Forum Review 


















































NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 


New York City Home Instruction Classes 


Graduated in January 


The experimental study of special 
education and training of children con- 
fined to their homes because of physi- 
cal handicaps began in 1913 in New 
York City. The satisfactory results of 
this study led to a resolution by the 
board of superintendents and approval 
of the board of education in 1918 which 
established this type of special educa- 
tion as a part of our public school sys- 
tem. 

The homebound children pursue the 
same courses of study as the children 
in our regular classes in public schools. 
Each child is affiliated with the public 
school to which he or she would be 
transferred in the event that the physi- 
cal defect is cured or remedied enough 
for a return to school in a special class 
or regular class. All transfers to and 
from home instruction are made upon 
the recommendations of the physicians 
in charge of the individual cases. 

The school term ending January 
1942, adds 77 elementary, 6 junior high 
school, and 26 senior high school 
graduates to the roll call of homebound 
children who, although unable to go to 
school, had the school go to them. This 
is indeed a true story version of “Mo- 
hammed and the Mountain.” 

The disposition of the junior high 
school graduates is: 

4 admitted to academic high school. 

1 admitted to vocational high school. 

1 admitted to the Berlitz School of 
Languages, who expects to be an 
interpreter. 

The disposition of the senior high 
school graduates is: 

10 unable to work outside of home for 
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whom contacts have been made to 
secure typing and handwork to be 
done in the home. 

entering Brooklyn College. 
entering Queens College, who 
teaches piano and does commercial 
photography. 

will attend City College in the 
evening. Has secured a position as 
apprentice in a drug house to pay 
his tuition. 

will take advanced work in art. 
will take advanced work in account- 
ing to become a C. P. A. 

is taking insurance courses in order 
to become an insurance agent. 

is opening a circulation library. Is 
a wheel chair case but feels able to 
carry on in this field. 
are taking civil service 
tions, one for stenographer in one of 
the public departments; the other 
for court stenographer. 

filling the position as general secre- 
tary in his father’s office. 

has been employed as stenographer 
by Denison’s Incorporated. 

has obtained a position in the Rup- 
tured and Crippled Hospital as 
clerk. 

has obtained a position in a depart- 
ment store as a handwork instruc- 


examina- 


tor. 

is a Ham radio operator. Contacts 
have been made with the Federal 
Government to obtain a position for 
him. 

has moved to California and will be 
employed as a stenographer. 
The disposition of the 77 elementary 

graduates is as follows: 
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CHILDREN IN A WORLD 
OF CONFLICT 


By ROY F. STREET, Ph.D. 


A most timely and practical book for parents, 


teachers, 


school administrators and community leaders who need a 
guide for the perilous years ahead. The author is a consult- 


ing psychologist with wide and specialized experi- 
ence in solving child problems 


22 transferred to regular high school 
with bus transportation and ele- 
vator service. 

4 have obtained positions. 

1 no further instruction. 
50 to continue high school under home 
instruction. 
Grace E. LEE 
Acting Assistant Director 
for the Instruction of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children 


Reviews 


THREE HUNDRED GIFTED CHIL- 
DREN, Merle R. Sumption, 235 pp., 
1941, World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York, $2.40. 


This book reports an attempt to 





THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





$950 








evaluate the Major Work program' in 
Cleveland through a follow-up study 
of more than three hundred former stu- 
dents of the Cleveland schools, who 
were classified as mentally superior 
children. Three matched groups were 
studied, 65 in each, one group with one 
to three years in the Major Work pro- 
gram, a second group with four to 
twelve years in the Major Work pro- 
gram, and the third group with no ex- 
perience in the Major Work program. 

The basic philosophy of the Major 
Work program is (1) special care 
should be taken in the education of the 
highly intelligent group from which 
we expect our leadership to come; (2) 


. the nature of opportunities must dif- 


fer es abilities differ, if equality of op- 
portunity means giving each individual 





'A special class program for gifted children. 
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a chance to develop his abilities to the 
maximum. 


The author comments upon several 
types of education for the gifted. In 
the individual method, “The oppor- 
tunity for social exchange of ideas in 
class with children of like age and 
mental ability is lacking. Likewise the 
stimulation of competition with his 
equals is denied the child by this 
method.” “Acceleration,” in the opin- 
ion of the author, “keeps the child in 
classes with children of his mental age. 
At the same time he finds himself with 
children older chronologically, more 
fully developed physically, and more 
mature socially.” “Enrichment,” which 
Dr. Sumption appears to think a qual- 
ity peculiar to the special classes for 
the mentally superior, “on the other 
hand, definitely involves a change in 
the curriculum and this change is 
usually accompanied by a change in 
teaching method.” 

The Major Work classes were com- 
posed of twenty to twenty-five pupils 
and were described as seeking “the 
common objectives of all the Cleve- 
land public schools but with a new 
orientation of approach and selective 
emphasis on these objectives in the 
light of the needs, capacities, and pos- 
sibilities of the gifted child.” 

The subject matter of the Major 
Work classes included field trips, 
French, typing, dramatics, and en- 
riched offerings in English and litera- 
ture, and the sciences. 


Methods and techniques included in- 
creased reading opportunity and guid- 
ance, creative opportunity, working at 
own speed, and project work. Oppor- 
tunity was given to work with others 
to get things done, and to find new en- 
joyments and interests. Pupils were 
encouraged to stand on their own feet, 
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to believe in their own abilities, and to 
tackle new difficulties with courage. 
Free discussion, tolerance, cooperation, 
and opportunity for leadership were 
prominent outcomes of the socialized 
classes. 

Evaluation of the results of the Major 
Work program was attacked from two 
angles: first, making comparisons be- 
tween graduates of the special program 
and those of the regular school pro- 
gram; second, securing the reactions of 
former Major Work students to special- 
class experiences in the light of post 
school living. 

Data were collected as to social re- 
lationships, critical 
thinking, worth-while activities, knowl- 
edges and skills, and health. Briefly 
the findings were as follows: 

Home and family relationships re- 
vealed no marked differences. Social 
contacts with members of their own 
sex were rated evenly, but long Major 
Work experience seemed to deprive 
individuals of social contacts with the 
opposite sex. A sense of social re- 
sponsibility was better developed in 
the Major Work program. Major Work 
experience was superior in developing 
leadership as it was in developing in- 
dividual aptitudes, a wider range of 
self-expressive activities, and more 
ambition with regard to vocational 
careers. There was some evidence of 
Major Work experience developing 
critical thinking to a larger measure. 

The program was ‘superior in pro- 
ducing significant differences in read- 
ing interests and activities, and a de- 
sire for college training, and, except in 
the case of girls who spent a long time 
in Major Work classes, the program was 
superior in developing leisure-time ac- 
tivities. There appeared to be little 
difference in vocational adjustments or 
in the physical and mental health cf the 


self-expression, 
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two comparative groups. The Major 
Work program did not sacrifice ac- 
quisition of knowledges and skills in 
seeking the more intangible outcomes 
of education, neither did it harm the 
health, nor impair the eyesight. 

The basic conclusion of this study is 
that, “There is a material difference in 
the effect of the Major Work experi- 
ence and the regular school program on 
the lives of these people.” The study 
indicates significant differences in at- 
titudes, behavior, and ideals as in- 
tangible outcomes of the Major Work 
program. 

This book is valuable reading for 
teachers and administrators that are in- 
terested in establishing special classes 
for the mentally superior. It is a care- 
ful study of what has actually hap- 
pened to a large number of former 
pupils in the Major Work program, af- 
ter a period of time sufficiently long to 
reveal rather definite adult character- 
istics. 

LEVERSIA Powers, Adviser 
Special Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


SOUNDS FOR LITTLE FOLKS: 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT: 
SPEECH CORRECTION, Clara B. 
Stoddard, 140 pp., 1940, Expression 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Miss Stoddard is a pioneer in the 
field of speech education in the public 
schools. Sounds for Little Folks is her 
latest contribution. It contains over 
one thousand beautiful drawings that 
are intended to illustrate consonant 
and vowel sounds, in initial, medial, and 
final positions in words. After each 
group of pictures there is a “word 
key” which gives the noun or verb word 
that each picture is intended to repre- 


sent. 


MEER COSTELLO Ga 
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“GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
Let us send you, without charge, 
some sample sticks of LARGE Alpha 
(white) and LARGE Alphasite (yellow 
tinted) Sight-Saving Chalk. You'll like 
these comfortable feeling, 314” x %” 
dustless sticks. They make broader, 
bolder marks; are fast replacing con- 
ventional size chalks in regular as well 
as special classrooms. 

WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


Chicago Heights Illinois 





The book is divided into four parts: 

Part ONE: cares for the consonant 
sounds p, b, m, f, v, wh, w, th (voice) 
and th (breath). 

Part Two: treats the consonant 
sounds t, d, n, 1, r, s, and z. 

Part THREE: provides training in 
the consonant sounds ch, j, h, y, sh, zh, 
k, g, ng, ngk, ngg, ngz, and gz. 

Part Four: affords drill and practice 
in the vowel sounds in their long, short. 
and broad forms. 

Following part four, there is a group 
of rhymes, verses, and jingles for vowel 


sounds that are excellent also for 
choral verse reading for primary 
grades. 


After closely scrutinizing Sounds for 


. L'ttle Folks, one would conclude that 


it is intended to be an aid for teachers 
and not to be placed in the hands of 
pupils exceot while the teacher is 
working with each one individually at 
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her side. However, a skillful teacher 
could enlarge the pictures on the 
blackboard for the class, but it would 
be better still, if Miss Stoddard could 
furnish them on cards, posters, or 
charts. 

In most instances the pictures sug- 
gest names of objects or action words 
that contain the sound to be taught, 
but in some cases, even the teacher 
would not be able to guess correctly 
if she did not have the key words to 
the pictures. For instance, no one 
would know that on the first page of 
the book which is labeled “Initial P,” 
that the first picture of a boy carrying 
some boards and a hammer and a girl 
pushing a doll buggy are, as the key 
states, Peter and Polly. 

The author makes a statement in 
the introduction to which some teach- 
ers of speech and remedial reading may 
take exception: 

more satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained if the child is 
first taught the sounds in the final 
positions, . The teaching ad- 
vantage of the reverse order, namely, 
final, medial, initial, perhaps lies in the 
fact that the pictured words in this 
book end in a specific sound in the final 
position. If drilled upon this sound posi- 
tion first, the child easily becomes con- 
scious that the sound of p, for instance, 
is given in the same way each time he 
says it. In other words, there is no 
blurring or distortion of the auditory 
image of the sound in the child’s mind 
as a result of other consonants, con- 
sonant-blends, or vowels, as is likely to 
occur when the child is initiated on a 
given sound in the initial position.” 

All in all this book is an excellent 
piece of work. 

Harriet HERENDEEN 
Columbus, Ohio 


Heart Disease 
(Continued from page 210) 


slight modification of his program un- 
til he again adjusts to the school situ- 
ation. A proper regime can be in- 
stituted and carried out only by the 
cooperation of the school teachers, the 
parents, the physician, the school 
nurse, the medical social worker, wel- 
fare agencies, housing authorities and 
departments of health. Such a com- 
prehensive scheme has been estab- 
lished in London, England, and there, 
at least until the onset of the present 
war, it was working satisfactorily and 
efficiently. 

The actual instruction of a_ child 
with heart disease presents no more 
difficulties than are found in the case 
of the average healthy child. If such a 
child is fit to attend school, he is just 
as alert mentally and just as receptive 
as other children. It seems to me there 
are two duties imposed on the teachers 
of these children. First they should 
encourage these children to continue 
their education beyond the elementary 
grades. Most of the work of the un- 
educated is of the laborious type and is, 
therefore, likely to be unsuitable for 
persons with heart disease. Children 
with heart disease’ should learn in 
school that they are handicapped, but 
at the same time they and also their 
parents, should acquire a true apprecia- 
tion of this handicap. The school 
training should make: them realize that 
within their limitations they can lead 
useful and happy lives. Morbid fear 
of heart disease and a distorted sense of 
its dangers lead to a life of unhappy 
indolence. Secondly, health education 
should carry over.into the home and 
play life of the child the advantages 
provided by the special class of extra 
rest and protection from infection. All 
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too frequently there is a wide discrep- 
ancy between the child’s activities dur- 
ing the school hours and the remaincer 
of the day. 


Children, especially those with rheu- 
matic heart disease, are often benefited 
by temporarily easing their school pro- 
gram, sometimes in a_ special class, 
sometimes by home instruction and fre- 
quently by modifying their program 
while permitting attendance at a regu- 
lar class. Any program that fails to 
enlist and integrate all the medical 
and social agencies interested in the 
child’s welfare can be of little perman- 
ent value. School and home life should 
be correlated and based on a sound ap- 
preciation of the child’s physical and 
mental condition. The educational pro- 
sram should be primarily one of prep- 
aration for vocational life. 


Mentally Retarded 


(Continued from page 212) 


the care of property worth while? 

Mental hygienists tell us that the first 
six years of the child’s life are the most 
important years for the molding of his 
Our feelings toward 
animate and inanimate things are 
founded on our basic emotions. If the 
school begins at the onset to mold these 
feelings and attitudes, the last years 
of a child’s school life can be devoted 
to happiness and good will rather than 
to resentment and delinquency. 


How long a child should be kept in 
the special kindergarten program is a 
matter for social and intellectual ma- 
turity to decide. As the special class 
is unhampered by set curricula and 
definite programs, it can be the most 
progressive unit in the New York state 
Each child can pro- 


emotional life. 


school system. 


' their fault. 


Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door werk. Separate school building. 
Individual 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
Shenandoah Valley of 


diagnostic teaching. Cor- 


In beautiful 
Virginia. 
Leah Knoche, 


Director, Hollins, Va. 








SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 





ceed according to his mental endow- 
ment. Opportunities for adequate 
emotional outlets can be given, thereby 
guiding him toward increased social 
maturity. 

The intellectually normal and super- 
ior people are responsible for the ad- 
vancement achieved in this world. 
They should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop their capacities. They 
should not be asked to wait about 
mentally until those having only three 
quarters as much intelligence catch up. 

On the other hand, the retarded are 
with us, and their retardation is not 
It is up to those that un- 
derstand them to help them. The re- 
tarded are more baffled by their own 
problem than those that attempt to 
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handle them. Their weakest point 
should not be made their keenest com- 
petition. From the beginning of their 
school careers, they should compete 
only with their own kind. Even in a 
group of mental defectives there are 
enough individual differences to afford 
sufficient competition to stimulate each 
to his best efforts. 


Brief Notes 


DETROIT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT PUBLISHES 
GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Better Guidance in Special Educa- 
tion, a quarterly journal of the Detroit 
department of special education, made 
its appearance during this school year. 
It is a pocket-sized manual devoted to 
the occupational and social adjustment 
of the exceptional child. 

Articles include material written by 
special class teachers concerning their 
treatment of the occupational educa- 
tion course of study, with suggestions 
for classroom work units. It is hoped 
that this publication will compensate in 
part for the lack of special books and 
teaching materials on this subject, and 
that it will prove to be a valuable 
medium for better integration between 
the department of special education 
and the various agencies and groups 
working for the welfare of the handi- 
capped. Space is also provided for 
digests of such literature as teachers 
of occupational education may find 
heipful. 

The Detroit Council for Exceptional 
Children, a chapter of the International 
Council, is sponsoring the circulation 
and distribution of the journal. The 
yearly subscription rate is one dollar, 
with individual copies at 25 cents each. 
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Inquiries may be addressed to Stanley 
A. Burns, editor, at the Lyster School, 
4650 Braden, or to the department of 
special education, 453 Stimson, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

STANLEY A. Burns, Editor. 


COLUMBIA (T. C.) TO OFFER 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Following the Summer Meeting (of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
June 22-26), three special courses, with 
academic credit from Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be offered by Teachers Col- 
lege. Speech and the Use of Hearing, 
a combined course carrying three 
points of credit, will be given by Dr. 
C. D. O’Connor, Miss Mary C. New, 
and Mr. Charles A. Bradford of the 
Lexington School; Primary and Inter- 
mediate Language, two points, by Miss 
Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School. 
The Practicua, or demonstrations, as- 
sociated with these courses, will pro- 
vide an additional two points, so that 
a total of seven points may be earned. 

For further information about either 
the Summer Meeting or the Summer 
School, address Dr. C. D. O’Connor, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

The Volta Review 


YPSILANTI SUMMER SESSION 
DATES ADVANCED 


The dates of the six weeks summer 
session of the Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, have been advanced 
one week. Originally announced in 
the January and February issues of 
this JourNAL for June 29 to August 7, 
they have been advanced to the new 
dates of June 22.to July 31. All spe- 
cial education courses will be offered 
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during this six weeks’ period. Stu- 
dents that desire to do extra work may 
take advantage of the nine weeks’ ses- 
sion which ends August 21. The 
changes were made to enable the col- 
lege to cooperate with the federal gov- 
ernment in providing summer facilities 
contributing toward national defense. 
See the complete announcement on 
the outside back cover of this issue. 


DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCED FOR MICHIGAN 

Mr. John Haitema, for several years 
associated with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as head of 
the division of research and adult edu- 
cation, recently assumed the position 
of director of special education. Prior 
to his affiliation with the Department, 
Mr. Haitema was engaged in ‘special 
education work in the city schools of 
Grand Rapids. In his present capacity 
he succeeds Mr. H. Earle Correvont, 
now chief of the division of vocational 
rehabilitation, State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, Lansing, 


Michigan. 
ae 


Among the Chapters 
MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS BRANCH 


The department of special classes of 
St. Louis, and various other organiza- 
tions of handicapped groups in Mis- 
souri, have long felt the need for a state 
director of special education. By 
means of concerted and united action 
on the part of all groups including the 
Council for Exceptional Children, this 
problem has been forcibly brought be- 
fore our state department of education 
and as a result we have received the 
designation of Mr. Raymond Kroggel, 
the state director of the speech pro- 
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gram, as coordinator of special classes 
until a definite appointment can be 
made. We feel this to be a 
definite step in the right direction. 

An invitation has been issued by the 
St. Louis branch to the International 
Council for Exceptional Children to 
hold their next annual convention in 
St. Louis. Our organization is young 
but we feel that we are 
enough to prepare an outstanding pro- 
gram if the invitation is accepted. 


very 


vigorous 


A bulletin to be circulated by the 
state chapter is now in preparation. 
This bulletin will carry articles pre- 
pared by members of the various 
branches of the Missouri Chapter and 
will be circulated among the Missouri 
members. 

The local group has appointed a com- 
mittee which is to draw up a constitu- 
tion and bylaws for the St. Louis 
branch. We expect to accept this con- 
stition before the end of this present 
school year. 

Several study are being 
formed among our members who plan 


groups 


to select problems within our field of 
endeavor and make special studies and 
reports of their findings. 

It is very gratifying to observe that 
in the St. Louis branch, we have mem- 
bers representing almost every type of 
special education. This indicates a 
unity of purpose for which so many of 
us have locked forward to for a long 
time. 

Members of the faculty of the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind are to be 
commended for their enthusiasm and 
suppert because we find in looking over 
the record that they have 100 per cent 
membership in the local branch of the 
Council. 

JOHN F. GRACE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE ST. JOSEPH BRANCH 
MISSOURI COUNCIL 
The St. Joseph Branch of the Mis- 
holding its 
regular meetings this year at various 
points in the city where exceptional 
children are served. In January a 
panel discussion held at Floyd School 
brought together in a single group for 
the first time a number of persons that 


souri Council has been 


serve that particular elementary-school 
community, namely, the principal, a 
Catholic Protestant 
clergyman, a visiting nurse, a social- 
work executive, and a probation officer. 
After summarizing progress made, 
members of the panel proceeded to 
demonstrate, in an impromptu manner, 
how group cooperation can solve prob- 
lems, by pushing toward solution sev- 
eral problems that had been particular- 
ly troublesome and persistent. 


clergyman, a 


Miss Julia Minor, president of the 
St. Joseph branch, and Mr. G. M. Cole- 
man, vice president in charge of pro- 
gram. planning, have found something 
well worth while in this group of pro- 


grams. 
BreryL Epson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


BANCROFT 

Dr. Max Weimann, pediatrician and 
speech specialist at the Jefferson Clinic 
in Philadelphia and in charge of the 
Cooper Hospital Speech Clinic in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, addressed the meet- 
ing of the Bancroft Council for Excep- 
tional Children on February 19. 

Members of the Haddonfield Parent- 
Teachers Association were guests of 
the chapter. 

Dr. Weimann confined his lecture to 
methodology in speech correction and 
demonstrated, by means of recordings, 
the results obtained. He pointed out 
the particular problem presented by 
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the post-operative cleft palate case and 
utilized such a child from the school 
for demonstrative purposes. 

Dr. Weimann stresses teaching 
speech by presenting individual sounds 
and gradually adding to the list. Sub- 
jects are taught. to speak slowly and 
deliberately. In the discussion that 
followed he indicated that he also 
stresses semantic relaxation exercises. 


Austin E. Grice, President 


CLEVELAND 


Miss Ann McQuillan, 
teacher in the Alexander Graham Bell 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, died at her 
home in Merrill, Wisconsin, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1942. Miss McQuillan had been 
a teacher at this school since 1923. 

She was trained for her work at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Wisconsin, and at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Previous to teaching in Cleveland 
she taught at the Traverse City Day 
School for the Deaf, Michigan; Mil- 
waukee Day School for the Deaf, Wis- 
consin; Seattle Day School for the 
Deaf, Oregon; South Dakota State 
School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls; In- 
diana State School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis; and the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint. 

Miss McQuillan was an outstanding 
teacher and the profession loses a 
leader in the field with her passing. 

Wa.tace J. Fincu, Principal 
Alexander Graham Bell School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


a primary 


HAMTRAMCK 


The Hamtramck Public Schools have 
again enlarged their field of service 
to children needing special education. 
This year classes for speech correction 
have been organized in: each building. 
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We now serve the following types oi 
children: cardiacs, deaf, hard of hear- 
ing, mentally retarded, lowered vitality, 
orthopedic, partially seeing, and speech 
defectives. 


All departments are housed in the 
Pulaski School, 9625 Lumpkin Street. 
Our equipment is new and up to date. 
There are fifteen teachers and a physio- 
therapist on the staff who work in close 
cooperation with the department of 
health education and the psychological 
clinic. 

We are also caring for a deaf ortho- 
pedic child that comes from a neigh- 
boring community. We are adequate- 
ly equipped for this intercommunity 
service and are happy to extend. our 
endeavors in this direction. 

Mary GILPIN SMITH 
News Correspondent 


STYLIANOU 


The Stylianou School Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children has held three meetings since 
the fall of 1941. 
called on the third Thursday of every 


The meetings are 


other month at the different homes of 
its members, with a guest speaker at 
every second meeting. 


Chief among the activities of our 
chapter are: planning for the organi- 
zation of a local vocational school for 
the mentally slow children; and help- 


ing parents solve some of their prob- 


lems through talks by specialists in the 
fields of medicine and psychology. The 


members are expressing much inter- 
est in the program of the chapter, and 
we hope to have some constructive re- 
sults. 
D. S. STyLIANou 
President 


GREEN BAY 


A new chapter has been formed in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, to become chap- 
ter number 94. The Council is happy 
to welcome this new group into mem- 
bership. 


New Publications 


Kir Carson, Frank L. Beals, 188 pp., 1941, 
Wheeler Publishing Company, 2831 South 
Parkway, Chicago, Illinois, $1.60. 

An adventure story of the early days of 
the Southwest. Deals with the life of Kit 
Carson and his contribution to the acquisi- 
tion of Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
and Texas by the United States. 
historical facts. 


Based on 


The cover may be considered somewhat 
lurid for a school textbook but it is so 
designed to catch the eye and hold the 
interest of the adolescent. 

Kit Carson was written for the older 
child, either in elementary or high school, 
that has limited reading ability. Before 
being published it was tried out in spe- 
cial classes in Chicago. 


LATENT LEARNING AND THE GOAL GRADIENT 
HyporuHEsis, Claude E. Buxton, 75 pp., 1940, 
Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, Paper, $1.00. 


MENTAL DISEASE AND SOCIAL WELFARE, Horatio 
M. Pollock, 237 pp., 1941, State Hospital 
Press, Utica, New York, Cloth, $2.00. 

The topics dealt with include social sig- 
nificance of mental disease, expectation of 
mental disease, outcome of mental disease, 
and so forth. Written in clear nontechnical 
language. 


MopDERN PHySICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
Boys anp Girts, A, Vaughn S. Blanchard 
and Laurentine B. Collins, 350 pp., 1940, 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City, Illustrated, Cloth, 
2.00. 


. NaturE AND Use oF READING TEsTS, THE, 
Arthur E. Trazxler, 64 pp., 1941, Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York City, in cooperation with Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, Paper, 90 cents. 
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OUTLINE OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY, 
J. Herschel Coffin, 81 pp., 1940, Longmans- 
Green Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, Paper, 75 cents. 


Pamphlets 


READINESS FOR LEARNING; compiled by: Ger- 
trude Hildreth, psychologist, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City; con- 
tributors: Arthur I. Gates, Leo. J. Brueck- 


ner, Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Satis Coleman, 


Madeline Flint Hosmer, Ellen C. Nystrom 
and Ethel Kawin; editor: Frances May- 
farth; 35 pp.; Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 35 cents, in lots of 25 
or more 30 cents. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN, Elise H. Martens, 103 pp., 1940, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., paper, 15 cents. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


ScHooL HyGieENE AND PHysICAL EDUCATION, 
James Frederick Rogers, 27 pp., 1941, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., paper, 5 cents. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


STATE SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Elise H. 
Martens, 92 pp., 1941, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
paper, 25 cents. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C 


True Comics, George J. Hecht, 64 pp., The 
Parents’ Institute, Incorporated, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York City, 10 cents. 

A new magazine for boys and girls of all 
ages. It deals with exciting events of past 
and present history instead of the lurid and 


impossible fictional characters. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


Hotel Roose- 


April 15-18, 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
velt, New Orleans, Lowisiana 
1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
Boston, Massachusetts—May 13-16, 1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
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ING OF SPEECH TO THE DraF—New York, 
New York—June 22-26, 1942 

Under auspices of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. Meetings will be held in 
the new Hunter College building directly 
across the street from the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. 


AssociaTiIon—Municipal 
Louis, Missouri—October 


AMERICAN HOspPITAL 
Auditorium, St. 
12-16, 1942 


AMERICAN MeEpIcaL AssociaTION — Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—June 8-12, 1942 


AMERICAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION—Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin—June 28-July 3, 1942 


AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGICAL ASssocIATION—Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
September 2-5, 1942 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucATION—Buf 
falo, New York—April 6-10, 1942 


CITIZENSHIP RECOGNITION Day—May 17, 1942 


CONFERENCE ON’ READING’ INSTRUCTION — 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania—April 17 and 18, 1942 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN (a department of the National 
Education Association) summer meeting— 
Denver, Colorado—June 28-July 2, 1942 


NATIONAL Boys anp GIRLS WeeK—April 25- 
May 2, 1942 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorkK—New 
Orleans, Louisiana—May 10-16, 1942 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF: PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
San Antonio, Texas—May 3-7, 1942 


NaTIONAL EpucaTIon AssoctaTtion—Municipal 
Auditorium, Denver, Colorado—June 28- 
July 2, 1942 


NATIONAL T'UBERCULOSIS' ASSOCIATION—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—May 6-9, 1942 


Pan-AMERICAN CHILD Concress—Washington, 
D. C.—May 2-9, 1942 


TRAINING SCHOOL, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN—Wilmington, Delaware 


—~June 15-19, 1942 °° 


Wor.p FepERATION oF EpucATION ASSOCIATIONS 
—Montreal, Quebec—July 8-10, 1942 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Helen Samuels 
Vice PRESIDENT, Ross 
SECRETARY, Kathryn E. Wright 
TREASURER, Gladys Criswe 





Cleveland Chapter 

PRESWENT, Wallace J. Finch 

Vice PresipeNT, Flora M. McC u 
SECRETARY, Harriet E. Totmar 


TREASURER, Adelaide Schraegle 


Toledo Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Florence A. Montgomery 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Esther M. White 


ONTARIO 


Auxiliary Class Teachers, Toronto 
PRESIDENT, John Pepper 

Vice Presiwent, A. Aitches 
SECRETARY, Pearl McCanr 
TREASURER, Sylvia Ryde 


i 


Hamilton Chapter 





PRESIDENT, E Commertord 
Vice PrResIDENT, Clare Dex dy 
SECRETARY, Ray Stewart 


TREASURER. Dora E. Richar 





Special Class Teachers, London 
PRESIDENT, Melvin Baldwin 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Pauline S 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, Margaret A. Neube1 
First VICE PRESIDENT, Neal F. Quim y 
SEconb VICE PRESIDENT, Helen Costellc 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Sarah Crowell 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Susan M. Kurzenknal 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE, T. Ernest Newland 


-—. % 
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continued 


A chapter is a group of ten or n 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof 
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QUEBEC 
Montreal Chapter 
PRESIDENT, I. Lussier 
Vice PresipenT, Louis Chatel 
SecreETARY, H. Brunet 
TREASURER, D. La£€alle 






SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
PRESIDENT, Gwen McLeod 
SEecrETARY. Estelle M. Walker 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ruth Hale 

Vice Presipent. Mary Russell Booth 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Narvice Cousins 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Silus Murray 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leonora Allemandi 


WISCONSIN 


Fond du Lac Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Elsie Nehmet 

Vice Presivent, Ethel Frihart 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marian Richter 


Fox River Valley Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Roberta Asplund 


Vice PresipENT, Gladys Ihde 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marguerite Wegman 





Green Bay Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Catherine Adams 
Vice Presipent, Margaret Farir 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Catherine Brophy 


Madison Chapter 
PRESIDENT, John Hale 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth Hayes 





next sssue 


individuals duly organized and affiliated with Tue 
Address in- 


quiries to Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 















































MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


SIX WEEKS’ SESSION JUNE 22 - JULY 31 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children 
DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 


Courses in Speech Reading for hard-of-hearing adults . 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan 
State Normal College and the University of Michigan. 


Graduate courses featured: Orthopedics for Teachers of Crippled Child- 
ren, Measurement and Diagnosis in Special Education, Teaching Read- 
ing to Slow Learning Children, Advanced Psychology of Special Educa- 
tion. 


Summer School Conference Topic: The Brain Injured Child 


For summer school catalog please write 
F. E. LORD 


Director of 
Special Education 





